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KING, THE 

ee OW palpable,” says a late writer, 
| (Rev. H. W. Bellows.) “ the pro- 
found design entertained by Providence, 
of awakening and educating man’s soul 
the ler he 

lies of subduing and regulating the ma- 


And in this adaptation of 


through necessity un which 


terial world.” 


the outer world to the inner and higher 
wants of man, he well remarks, *‘ we 
ehold the grandest and most glorious 


proof of the being of that God, that won- 
derful designer, whose plan, as it opens, 
of the 


an infinite forecast—and 


Vou. V.—36 


shows 


SCULPTOR. 


of that 
Providenee, which keeps his own gifts half 


patience, wisdom, benevolence 
hidden, half revealed, that they may b 
received with the best advantage of his 
creatures, while he strictly subordinates 
the natural world to the spiritual discipline 
and moral victory of his rational offspring.” 
The same divine mind has also provided 
the proper stimulants for the culture of 
the the taste. As al! 
the concealed capabilities of the natural 


Imagination and 


world to add to the comforts of the race 


‘ec so many heavenly invitations and even 
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commands to discover and subjugate them 
—the cloudy steam, the fugitive electricity, 
the 


medicinal elements 


expansive gas, new esculents, new 
-so the ductile metal, 
the finely veined wood, and the yielding 
marble are all as direct intimations of the 
divine willand purpose, In the mind God 
the 


realize, in beautiful forms, the spiritual 


has implanted restless urgency to 
ideas that rise into life within its pregnant 
bosom—a craving more powerful than the 
: the 
strong natural instinet for rest and for 
life. 


approachable paradigms, which ever in- 


ery for bread, and even conquering 


And he has himself provided the un- 


spire and excite the human powers to their 


utmost ability. A beckoning hand, and a 
spiritual voice whispering exrce/stor, ever 
invite the reverent imagination to a higher 
cunning fingers to a 
The 
hung with pictures, adorned with statuary, 


blime forms of arehitee- 


conception, and the 


more delicate execution. world is 
and piled up in su 
ture. The great Sovereion of the universe 
is evidently worshiped and glorified as 
truly in an effort to develop and cultivate 
the imagination, as in the toils of daily 
and the 


and the work may 


labor investigations of science; 


I Sir God- 


ve as devout. 


frey Kneller was accustomed to say :— 
“When I paint, I consider it as one way, 
at least, of offering devotions to my Ma- 
ker, by exercising the talent his goodness 
has graciously blessed me with; and 
Francis I., when his noblemen expreased 
their surprise at his grief upon the death 
of Leonardo da Vinci, exclaimed ; “ I can 
but God Almighty 
1 artist.” Indeed, the 


inspiration to accomplish these noble and 


make a nobleman; 


alone can make a 


heautiful results is ascribed in Holy Writ 
to the Almighty 


wise-hearted man in whom the Lerd put 


“ Then wrought every 


wisdom and understanding, to know how 


to work all manner of work for the service 


of the sanctuary; and in the disclosures 
of the “ new heavens” and “ new earth,” 
the adornments of art are the chosen 


* Behold I will lay 


thy stones with fair colors and thy foun 


symbols of its glory 


dacvions with sapphires, and I wili make thy 
windows of agates, and thy gates of ear- 
buneles, and all thy borders of pleasant 
stones.” 

The effect of a true and pure work of 
art upon the mind of the beholder can but 
* Though 


the 


be wholesome and ennobling 


the cultivation of the taste,” SAVS 
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author of the “ Manual of the Fine Arts,” 
“will not create moral principles in the 
mind where they do not exist, it 1s main- 
tained that there is an affinity between the 
refinements of taste and the virtues of the 
soul; between the beautiful and the good. 
leaven, the peculiar abode of holiness, is 
represented as a place of transcendent 
beauty and glory. And granting that the 
fine arts are utterly powerless to implant 
pure principles, still, if not abused, they 
will foster and expand them, and imbue 
The same 
se A 


cultivation of the taste, by a proper degree 


them with a fine sensibility.” 
author remarks with much propriety : 


of attention to literature and the fine arts, 
elevates the mind above trivial cares and 
conve ntional jealousies, cviving ita vigorous 
independence, and a fund of inexhaustible 
resourees within itself.”” The increase of 
material wealth, with us, exhibits itself too 
often in the gratification of appetite or of 
the lower affections—in the over-luxurious- 


ness of our dwellings and their furniture, 


and in those forms of domestic art that 
strike the sight with the most glaring 
effeet—in plate and jewelry. “I cannot 


but think,” says Ruskin, * that part of the 


wealth which now lies buried in these 


doubtful luxuries, might most wisely and 
kindly be thrown into a form which would 
vive perpetual pleasure, not to its pos 
sessor only, but to thousands besides, and 
neither tempt the unprincipled, nor in- 
flame the envious, nor mortify the poor ; 
while, supposing that your own dignity 
was dear to this, may 


you, you 


would be more impressed upon 


rely 
upon it, 
others by the nobleness of your house 
walls than by the glistening of your side- 
boards.” 

No form of art is better adapted to 
these high than 


iccomplish purposes 


sculpture. Ruskin is of the opinion that 
there is less liability of a perverted taste 


“You 


interesting 


in this form of art than in painting. 
he 


‘that the possibilities of error in 


ire aware,” says in his 
lectures, 
sculpture are much less than in painting ; 
it is altogether an easier and simpler art, 
invariably attaining perfection long before 
the 


Our young country has prese nted 


painting, in progress of a national 
mind.” 
its full 


of this noble art, and among the living and 


share of claimants to the honors 


the dead can point, with national pride, to 
world 


names that the 


dic The 


will not readily let 


lamented Horatio Greenough 
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—a Boston boy—whose valuable life was 
finally fretted out, in the prime of his 
years, by the vexatious delays of our 
government in sending for the group of 
statuary executed by him in Italy, which 
had been ordered, under the administration 
of Mr. Van Buren, to embellish the pedi- 
ment of the eastern portico of the capitol 
at Washington, had lived long enough to 
To him 
belongs the honor of the severe and sub- 


| 
secure a European reputation. 


lime design of the monument upon Bunker | 
Hill. His Richard | 


Greenough, is an emulator of his genius, | 


younger brother, 
and is rising to fame in the same province 
of art. Eve, the Greek Slave, and the 
Neapolitan Fisher Boy have rendered the 
name of Hiram Powers immortal—a New- | 


Englander by birth, but early transplanted 
to Ohio, and claimed by Cincinnati as one 
of her noblest sons. 
statue by Ball Hughes of Dr. Bowditch, 
in Mt. Auburn, and other equal works, 


The majestic bronze 


have placed the author’s name among the 
Henry 
became a painter, 


conspicuous sculptors of the day. 
Dexter, of New-York, 
by the irresistible force of genius, and a 
About the 


time of his coming to Boston, Greenough 


sculptor almost involuntarily. 


was leaving the country for Italy, and a 
friend of the young painter advised him to 
obtain the molding clay left behind in the 
sculptor’s rooms, as modeling might help 
him in acquiring a knowledge of forms. 
The suggestion was followed, and the clay 
obtained. ‘1 mixed it with water,” he 
and prepared a mass of it in the 


My 


hands were in the clay when Mr. White, 


says,” 


way i supposed it was to be used. 


I requested him to 
the He | 
In about half an hour, 


the painter, came In. 
let 
readily assented. 


me make his face in mud. 


with only my fingers for instruments, | 


astonished my sitter, and almost frightened 
myself. ‘This was my first attempt at 
modeling.” His marble * Binney Child” 
in Mt. Auburn will not soon leave the 


memory of the observer. Clevenger, and 
latter of whom conceived 
the 
representation of the death of Dr. Amos 


Binney, in Mt. Auburn, have both justified 


Crawford, the 


and chiseled striking monumental 


by ample results their right to a position 
in the ‘ goodlie” company of sculptors. 
And then there who ex- 
ecuted the * Wounded Indian ;” Bracket, 
the sculptor of the ‘* Shipwrecked Mother 
and Child;” Brown, whose colossal statue 


Stevenson, 


is 
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of De Witt Clinton, in bronze, was a great 
achievement of art; Thomas Ball, of 
Charleston, whose head of Webster has 
been much admired; Clark Mills, whose 
equestrian statue of Jackson adorns the 
National Capitol ; and Miss Hosmer, the 
latest, and in some respects most remark- 


| able cultivator of the art of sculpture—a 
| young lady of Watertown, Mass., whose 


* Hesper” is considered an extraordinary 
production, affording an eloquent prophecy 
of fame. 

John C. King, whose name stands at 
the head of this sketch, is intimately con- 
nected, in his early artistic history and 
fortunes, with his warm friend and com- 
panion, Hiram Mr. King is a 
native of Scotland, having been born in 
the town of Kilwinning, Ayrshire, on the 
16th of October, 1806. His later studies 
and labors were foretold by his early 
tastes and passion for painting. At five 
years of age, he began with chalk sketches, 


Powers. 


| and the gift of his first box of water colors, 


he says, made him ‘ happier then, than a 
fortune could make me now.” He prac- 
ticed an amateur artist, without in- 
struction, until the age of manhood. He 
was persuaded to learn the business of his 
father, (a machinist,) that the aid of his 
services might be secured to the family. 


as 


In 1829, Mr. King, having become rest- 
less at home, and having heard glowing 
accounts of the openings for business in 
embarked for New-Orleans, 
arrived in due season, and soon 
His time was 


America, 
where he 
after sailed for Cineinnati. 
occupied in various forms of his trade until 
1836, in the of 
that memorable period, all manufacturing 
In 1832, while 


he 


when, financial crisis 


business was paralyzed. 


residing in Cincinnati, became ac- 


| quainted with Hiram Powers, and a warm 


lasting friendship was the result. 
writes Mr. King, in his sketch 


and 
‘In 1834,” 
of his life prepared for Mrs. Lee, “a young 
friend of Mr. died of 
Powers was applied to, to model a bust 
of him from memory. I had an invitation 
to look at it when it was finished. This 
was the first model in clay I had ever 
seen, and it possessed great interest for 
me. After examining it carefully, and 
making remarks on the parts that pleased 


Powers cholera. 


me most, Powers came directly in front 
of me, threw his hands behind his back, 
looked at me with his large, serious eyes, 
as if he saw through to the back of my 
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DANIEI 


head, and said,‘ King, if you had as much 
practice as 1 have had, you could model 
as | 


he replied, ¢I know it 


is good a bust ean.’ | asked him 


why he said 


so: 
from the remarks you have just made on 


that model. Get a piece of clay, and I 


will give you my modeling stand, and 


lend you my modeling tools, and if your 
modesty will not allow you to ask any 
to sit, make 


ventleman a bust of your 


wife; and if you should fail, don’t be dis- 


couraged, as a female study, for a begin- 
ner, is rather a severe test.’ 


The clay 
was procured, and the block set up, into 
which [ was to work my way, to come at 
the likeness. Most of the work had to be 
done at night, as early in the morning | 
had the duties connected with my business 
About two weeks served to 
front of the 


ead, and, somewhat to my astonishment, 


to attend to. 


throw aside the clay in the 





WEBSTER, 


the likeness was apparent. I summoned 


courage to ask Powers to look at it 
I contess that | was quite nervous about 
the time the model was uncovered. He 


looked at it, and said, *‘ Did I not tell you 
that And if cireum- 
make it ex- 
pedient for you to resort to sculpture as a 


you could model? 


stances should occur that 
means of supporting your family, you need 
that within 
that will guide you better than any master.” 


no teacher: you have you 


Thus was one artist quickened into life by 
the genial and unselfish kindness and ap- 


preciation of another. From this time 
Mr. King continued to cultivate the art 
which he had espoused with all the 


warmth of a first love, modeling busts and 
medallions. 

In 1837 he New-Orleans, 
and gave himself up to his profession, 


removed to 


leaving in this city when he removed, as 














the evidences of his peculiar skill and 
success in copying nature, among others, 
the busts of Rev. Theodore Clapp and 
Honorable Pierre Soulé, and a number of 
his remarkable likenesses in cameo. In 
1840 he removed to Boston, continuing 
his work of modeling busts with great 
assiduity, and multiplying his accurate and 
His great works in 


beautiful cameos. 


marble are the busts of John Quincy 
Adams, Dr. Samuel Woodward, and 
Daniel Webster. 

Mr. King has not yet illustrated his 
genius by any ideal statuary; indeed, 


although in the simple sketch that we have 
given, the life of the artist may seem to 
have run quietly and happily on, behind 
life may 
inward 


this outward and visible there 


have been the keen struggle 


agalnst the pressure of daily necessities, 
and 


arising from the inadequate returns of 


also against the mental despondency 


labors 


that had become a craving and an 
almost necessary condition of happiness 
ind life. 

{ more 
could hardly be written than the confiden- 
of 
months of toil, without resources to meet 


touching and painful record 


tial history of most of our artists. Long 


the continual wants of a family, must be 


passed, before the speaking marble or 
canvas returns even its limited recom- 
pense; and with the comparatively few 
ippreciators of art, the supply ordinarily 
is in advance of the demand. ‘The won- 
der is, that art is still so generously culti- 
vated by its devotees, at such a price of 


neglect and agony. But the ideal power 
lacking Mr. it 
itself by unmistaken symbols in his marble 
} 


not in King: reveals 


Is 


The original forms of beauty stand 


busts. 
around his mental gallery awaiting the 
hour of hope, when they shall come 


forth and assume a material embodiment. 
‘Those can know but little of the miracles 
in primitive clay,” says the Washington 
National not 
King’s 


Intelligencer, *“*who have 


seen gorgeous, but truthful bust 
of the great expounder of the constitu- 
tion.” His of the 


best expression and producing a likeness 


power Seizing upon 
of extraordinary precision both in cameo 
ind in marble, is not more marked than 
the ethereal grace of original genius with 
which he invests the perfect images that 
rise under his hand. 

bust of the * old 


His noble man elo- 
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juent *’ stands in the room of the speaker | 
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of the House of Representatives, on the 
very spot where Mr. Adams breathed his 
last—-a perpetual remembrancer of the 
fearless and faithful sage of Quincy, and 
honor to the sculptor. In the spring of 
1850, Mr. King had the privilege of a 
He 


saw him under the most favorable cireum- 


series of sittings from Mr. Webster. 


stances, and by careful measurements was 
enabled to secure an exact counterpart of 
the illustrious statesman. ‘The majestic 
subject, in both physical and mental pro- 
portions, was all that art could ask for a 
noble display of her handiwork. And the 
success of the artist was complete ; he 
has suceeded in perpetuating in marble 
that wonderful “ personification of intellect 
and power, and of self possession and 
energy in repose.” 

Of this work the discriminating critie 
of the Boston Post remarked: * The like- 
ness, the expression, the character of the 
remarkable all faithfully and 
wonderfully presented, the bust is life- 


man are 
like, impressive to an astonishing degree, 
and must rank altogether among the best 
efforts of modern art.” Another Boston 
critic, the editor of the Transcript, re- 
marked: ** It is the true historic head of 
Webster—that by which he will be best 
known to posterity—that which his most 
intimate friends will most confidently refer 
to, as, at onee, the most agreeable and the 
most minutely accurate of the many like- 
A marble copy of 
Faneuil Hall; 


nesses of the man.” 
this bust was ordered for 


| and when completed and the object of 


universal eommendation, the memorable 
fire which consumed the Tremont ‘Temple 
destroyed this result months 


of toil, together with the artist’s casts, 


noble of 
models, valuable busts, all his cameos and 
all the implements of the art which he had 
collected in his studio. The gentlemen, 
however, who had ordered the original 
bust, generously called for another; a 
plaster cast, happily, having been pre- 


served. Mr. Grinnell, of New-York, is 
possessor of another marble bust of 
Webster from the hand of Mr. King; 


and the artist is at present in England 
copy of the American 
senator, by Lord Ashburton. 
We hope he may bring with him, upon 
his return, orders for many more of his 


with his fine 


ordered 


great work. 
If life and an opportunity for the devel- 
opment and cultivation of his genius are 








JOHN QUINCY 


enjoyed by Mr. King, we may confidently 
predict a still richer recompense of emolu- 
He is but in- 


spired by his early successes, and the 


ment and fame for him. 


cunning of his hand has not yet expressed 


itself as it may when the ‘pressure of ne- 


cessity is removed from it, and it follows 
unembarrassed the cone¢ ptions of an un- 


trammeled mind. 
one well qualified to form a comparative 


of the genius exhibited by the 


\ keen observer, and 


estimate 
cultivators of art, says in a letter to the 
writer: ** | know of no. artist of our own 
day so well entitled, whether in 
in exquisite 


eameo- 
in modeling, or 
to unqualified eulogy 


cutting, or 
skill 
and ample 
little in 
cameo work, we have no living artist, at 


in chiseling, 
yet 


securing so 


patronage, 


proportion to his merits. In 


home or abroad, who, in his characteristic 


style, unites, with original life and fresh- 


much elassical elegance and 


ness, so 
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ADAMS. 


In his admirable busts he has the 
rare skill to retain a 
dividuality and life-hke portraiture, with 
an ideal dignity and grace, seldom reveal- 
without sacrificing 
truth and We trust that 
brighter days are beginning to beam upon 
the pathway of the artist, and that his 
genius will have yet an unobstructed path. 


finish. 
well-marked in- 


ed by other artists 


resemblance.” 


However this may be, the true artist may 
ever say of his art as Coleridge said of 
his poetry: “I expect neither profit nor 
general fame from my writings, and I 
consider myself as having been amply 
either. Poetry has been 


repaid without 


to me its own exceeding great reward : 
it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multi- 
plied and refined my enjoyments ; it has 
endeared solitude, and it has given me the 
habit of wishing to discover the good and 


in all that meets and sur- 


the beautiful 


rounds me.” 
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LUTHER BESIDE THE 


LUTHER AND TH 


THE COFFIN OF UI8 DAUGHTER 


LUTHER BESIDE 


MADELEINE, 


stand here before a 


TE 
\\ On the altar of his God, from the 


inmost depths of his painfully struggling 


sanctuary. 


soul, the father gave up the dearest of all 
he possessed ;—his beloved child, ripe for 
heaven while still on earth, he placed 
resignedly into the lap of his Creator and 
Redeeine r. 

On Wednesday, September 20, 1542, 
his daughter Madeleine, not yet fourteen 
“iy 
love her much,” he said at her bed-side ; 
“but if it be thy will, O God, to take her, 
[ shall gladly know her to be with thee !” 
When he asked her: ‘“ Madeleine, my 


years old, closed her eyes forever. 





COLLIN: OF 





His DALGHTER, 


E REFORMATION. 

| little daughter, thou wou!ldst gladly remain 
here with thy father; but thou wilt also 

| readily go to thy other Father 2” the dying 

| child replied: “ Yes, dear father, as God 
wills.” And after the funeral he said : 
| My daughter is now provided for, body 
and soul. We Christians ought not to 
mourn; we know that it must 
we are most fully assured of eternal life : 


be thus: 


for God who has promised it us through 
lie. God has now two 
saints of my flesh! If I could bring my 
daughter to life again, and she could bring 
me a kingdom, [ would not do it. O, she 
is well cared for! Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord! whoever dies thus 


I wish I and 


his Son, cannot 


is assured of eternal life. 
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my children, and you all, might depart; 
for I see evil times coming.” 

The great effectiveness of this picture 
arises from the holy peacefulness breathing 
in the words of the mourning father, so 
their 

hear 


impressive in solemn 


We 


‘** Thou hast given, thou hast taken away ; 


powerfully 


simplicity. seem to them : 


blessed be thy name!” No woman knew 


better the affections of home than this 
sturdy gladiator of the moral world. 


Children 
“ Children,” 


We old fools are ever distressing ourselves 


especially were dear to him. 
he said, “are the happiest 


with disputes about the word—constantly 


asking ourselves, ‘Is it true? Is it pos- 
sible? Hlow ean it be possible?  Chil- 
dren, in their pure and guileless faith, have 
no doubts on matters appertaining to sal- 
vation. . Like them we ought to 
trust for salvation to the simple word ; 
but the devil is ever throwing some stum- 


bling-block in our way.’ Another time, 


as his wife was giving the breast to his 


little Martin, he said, * The pope and duke 


George hate this child, and all belonging 
to me, as do their partisans and the devil. 
However, they give no uneasiness to the 
dear child, and he does not coneern him- 


self what such powerful enemies may do 


He sticks to the te ( h \ 
loud, and leaves th 
hill One day, that sy] itin Len 
Beir stor of Zwicka wet W i him 
he pe f oh ] Ma I 1 | ving Ww 
doll ! Sald ] en ich were m - 
thor “es S Sip le on 
ind tre from m 0 Hy por s i 
must lI ( mh ilk t ( i fhe 
spe ik Gi | nd 1s Os e ¢ | i 
Le il tong other things, * Giod has 
not given such good gitts these thousa 
years ) LV bishop s he has to Iié Wi 


may giority ourselves in the gilts of Ge 


Alas ! I } e myselt it | cannot re ee 
now a | 0 nt to do. n ( ider suffice 1 
thanks to God I try t up my he 
from time to time to our Lord in some 
little hymn, and to feel as I ous o do.’ 
Wy ' whether we live or die. 
s vs, in the genitive or the nomu ve.* 
(ome r doctor, be firm.” 

he night before Madeleine’s death. 

A play upon the rd J) ’ Domir 
s may enify, (DD } 1 ] 
in tl nitive We ar | 

t ted nominat \ \\ i rds 
t masters, teachers 
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dream. She dreamed 
fair youths beautifully 


her mother had a 
that she saw two 
attired, who came as if they wished to 
take Madeleine away with them, and con- 
her to be When Philip 
Melancthon came the next morning and 
asked the lady how it 
daughter? she related her dream, at which 


duct married. 


was with her 
he seemed frightened, and remarked to 
others, ‘ that the young men were two holy 
the to the 
a heavenly kingdom.’ 
When she was 
in the agony of death, her father threw 


angels, sent to carry maiden 
true nuptials of 
She died that same day. 
himself on his knees by her bedside, and 
that he 


breathed her last 


weeping bitterly, prayed to God 
would spare her. She 
in her father’s arms. Her mother was in 
the room, but not by the bed, on account 
of the violence of her grief. The doctor 
continued to repeat, ‘ God’s will be done ! 
My child has another Father in heaven! 
Then Master Philip observed, that the 
love of parents for their children was an 
image of the divine love impressed on the 
hearts of God 


less than parents do their children. 


mankind no 
W he n 
bier, the father ex- 


men, loves 


ron the 


the \ | laee d h 
claimed, * My poor, dear little Madeleine 
you are at rest now.’ Then, looking long 
rid, * Ye S, «e 

} ] < 


fixedly at her, he 


child, thou shalt rise again, sha shure 
hkeastar! Yes! like the sun! ; 
fam joyful in spirit: but O! how sad in 
the il It is a strange feeling this, to 
know e is so certainly at rest. that she 
d vet to be so sad 
I AN ANS } 
PROMINENTLY to depict the moral courage 
of Luthe ind to show the reat we cht 
not Thine Lhe rtist elers to his inter- 
ourse with Hans Kohlhase 
This unhappy indiy il, o lly an 
honest much-respected man, of a strong 
V yrous mind, but pass late and 
\ i keen perception of justi and of 
own T rhts, was driven to desperation 
series of in} es, and a denial of all 
! ss, inflicted upon him by the ruling 
powers he became a robber, and = on 
several oceasions acte d in concert with the 


most v iole it oppone nts of the eonstituted 
authorities of that day A character such 
as this was well caleulated to Inspire 
Luther with the most lively inte rest: for 
n the depths of his soul also violent pas- 





























LUTHER AND HANS KOHLHASE, 


sions lay hid, subdued and controlled by | been consoled by the promise that they 
(Luther and his friends) would advocate 
his cause, and bring it to a good end.” 
When this interference proved unavailing, 
Kohlhase resumed his attempts to right 
and was at length 


his higher qualities and by his faith. 

The Chronica of Peter 
warning letter which 
Kohlhase, and in 
solemnly and impressively admonishes him 


that a 


dressed to which he 


to repentance, encouraged the outcast to 


go to Luther’s house, and, without naming | 


“Tt oe- 
curred suddenly to Luther that this might 
be Kohlhase; therefore he the 
‘Numquid tu es 
the 
Upon this 


himself, implore for admission. 


went to 
door himself, and said : 
Hans Kohlhase?? to which 
was, ‘Jam Domine Doctor.’ 
and Luther conducted him 


answer 


he was let in; 
solemnly to his own room, and sent for 
Master Philip (Melanethon) and several 
These Kohlhase made ae- 
and 


other divines. 
quainted with the state of his affairs ; 
all remained with him until late at night. 
In the morning he confessed himself to 
Luther, received the holy communion, and 
that he from 
violence, and injure the Saxon lands no 


promised would abstain 


further. He departed, unrecognized and 
unobserved, from the hostelry; having 
o* y 
A 6) 


Haftiti states | 
Luther ad- | 


himself by violence ; 
taken, condemned, and executed, 1540. 
In the picture Kohlhase appears des- 
pairing ; bowing down before Luther only, 
because he could have faith in and respect 
him alone. Luther receives him serious- 
ly and compassionately ; for he reads in 
this darkened mind, and perceives that a 
great and divine power had been given 
destruction of 


it, the degeneration and 


which he deeply laments. 
LUTHER VISITING PLAGUE PATIENTS, 


Luruer, inspired by the courage which 
faith gives, looked death in the face even 
when it approached in the terrible guise 
of the plague. This awful disease had 
broken three times in Wittemberg 
(1516, 1527, 1535;) and three times he 
remained in the of the danger, 


out 


midst 








! 


’ 
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although he was pressingly requested to 
absent himself. 

**T hope,” he wrote to Lange, in 1516, 
*‘ that the world will stand, though Martin 
Luther fall. I 
brethren in all directions ; 


mean to disperse the 
but I have been 
must remain. [ 


do not fear death 


posted here, and here | 
do not say this because I 
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—for I am not the Apostle Paul, but only 
his commentator—but I trust God will 
protect me from all my fears.” Eleven 
years later, when the greater number of the 
inhabitants had left, and the university had 
been removed to Jena, he cried: “We 
are not alone; Christ and your prayers, 
and those of all the saints, are with us; 





Al 


also the rels 


ful! If 


should remain 


. Invisible, 


ot 


holy an: hut power- 


it be the will (sod that we 


ind die, our care will avail 


us nothing. Let every one dispose his 


mind this way: if he be bound to remain 


nd to assist his fellow-men in their death- 
struggles, let him resign himself to God, 
thou 


will be done.’ ” 


ind say, * Lord, | am in thy hand; 


hast fixed me here ; thy 


5+ Swe SAS + SS ee 


On All-saints’ day, ten years after the 
indulgenees had been trodden under foot, 
(1527,) he complained to Amsdorf: ** My 
house is becoming an hospital ; Hannah, 
Dr. Augustin’s wife, has carried the plague 
but she is now 
Mochina 

other symptoms, but she is 


Kate I fear 


about with her, recovered ; 


Margaretta frightened with 


us 


one boil and 


well again; for my much, for 


f 
7 
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LUTHER’S LAST 


my little son also 
Thus 


she is near her lying in; 
has been ill for the last three days. 
there is struggle abroad and fear within— 
and both violent Christ visits 
the only consolation which we 


enough. 
us sorely ; 
can oppose to the wrath of Satan is, that 


we have God’s word for the salvation 
of our souls, even though he destroys 
our bodies. Therefore do thou and our 


brethren include us in your prayers, that 
we may firmly bear the hand of God.” 
On the 10th of he 
“Tam like a dying man; and behold, | 
live!” At the end of the year he ex- 
thankfully: ‘God hath 
himself wondrously merciful unto us.” 


December writes : 


claimed shown 


In the picture we see the horrors of a 


plague-scene. Luther administers the 
last consolations of religion to a dying 
woman; she has already overcome the 


afflictions of this world, even the painful | Counts of Mansfeld ; 





JOURNEY, 


sight of her dead child, in the anticipation 
of a future life. Around her are depicted 
the different degrees of the fear of death, 
which stalks along in the back-ground as 
a never-ending funeral train. 

EXPERIENCES 
GREAT DANGER HIS RECEP- 
TION AT THE FRONTIERS BY THE COUNTS OF MANS- 


LUTHER TAKES LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY; 
DURING HIS JOURNEY; 


FELD. 
Tue man of battles begins a journey of 
peace; as peacemaker he proceeds to his 
home; it was, as he had felt it to be, his 
last journey, led him to eternal 
peace, and to his realhome. ‘ The world 
is tired of me, and I am tired of it ; 
shall part 
hostelry not unwilling.” 

He had twice attempted in the preceding 
quarrel between the 
and 


which 


we 
easily, as a guest leaves his 


year to adjust the 


now, aecom- 


~ | 


Ped 


ys 


~ 
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panied by his three sons, he started a third 
time (January 23d, 1546.) His Katherina 
saw him depart with a sorrowful heart, 
as if she had a presentiment that she 
should never see him again, at least not 
otherwise than in his coffin. In vain he 
sought to cheer her in his letters by gay 
and grave remarks: ** Read St. John and 


the Little Catechism, my beloved Kate, 


for thou seemest to fear for thy God as if | 


he were not almighty, and could not create 
ten Dr. Martins, if the one old one were 
drowned in the Saale.” ‘ Do not trouble 
me with thine anxieties; I have a better 
protector than thee and all the angels. 
He lieth in the manger, or clings to the 
breast of the Virgin, but sitteth also at the 
right hand of Ged our Father Almighty. 
Therefore rest in peace. Amen.” 

He had escaped death in crossing the 
Saale during a flood, (January 28th,) that 
he might depart this life a few weeks later 


} 
now 


at the very place where he had entered it, | 


at Eisleben. At the frontiers of Mansfeld 
he was received by the counts with a great 
there to reconcile the 


retinue: he went 


brothers and other relations who were 
at issue among themselves about their 
worldly possessions. ‘This task was a 
most painful one tor him. “In _ this 


school,” he says, ‘“* one may learn why the 

Lord in his Gospel calls riches thorns.” 
LUTHER'S DEATH. 

An eventful great life, of which the results 

are incalculable, approaches its end; the 

heart still, that had 


warmly and faithfully for his people, for 
During 


stands beaten so 
Christianity,and for the gospel. 
the last years of Luther’s life, his enemies 
often spread reports of his death; with the 
addition of the most singular and tragic 
circumstances. ‘To refute these, Luther 
had printed in 1545, in German and Italian, 
a pamphlet, entitled Lies of thé Goths 
touching the Death of Dr. Martin Luther. 
*“*T tell Dr. Bucer beforehand, that who- 
ever, after my death, shall despise the 
authority of this school and this Church, 


will be a heretic and unbeliever; for it was | 


here first that God purified his word and 
Who could 


since 2? 


again made it known. 


do anything twenty-five years 


Who was on my side twenty-one years 


ago?” “] often count and find that I ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to the forty 


years, at the end of which I believe all 


| hated as I for these hundred years. 
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this will end. St. Paul only preached for 
forty years; and so the Prophet Jeremiah 
and St. Augustin. And when each of 
these forty years had come to an end, 
in which they had preached the word of 
God, it was no longer listened to, and 
great calamities followed.” 

The aged eleciress, when he was last 
at her table, wished him forty years more 
of life. “I would not have heaven,” 
he, “on condition that I must live forty 
nothing 


said 
years longer. . . . I have 
to do with doctors now. 
have settled that I am to live one year 
longer; so that I won’t make my life a 
torment, but, in God’s name, eat and drink 
what I please.” —** I would my adversaries 
would put an end to me; for my death 
of more service to the 
Church than my life.” (February 16th, 
1546.) The conversation running much 
on death and sickness, during his last 
visit to Eisleben, he said, “If I return to 
Wittemberg, I shall soon be in my coffin, 
and then I shall give the worms a good 
fat doctor.” ‘Two days after 


It seems they 


would be 


meal on a 
this he died, at Eisleben. 

Luther often said that it would be a 
great disgrace to the pope were he to die 
** All of you, thou pope, thou 
devil, ye kings, princes, and lords, are 


in his bed. 


Luther’s enemies, and yet you can do him 
no harm. It was not so with John Huss. 
I take it that there has not been a man so 
I, 
too, hate the world. In the whole round 
of life, there is nothing which gives me 
pleasure; | am sick of living. May our 
Lord then come quickly, and take me with 
May he, above all, come with his 
I would stretch forth 
so that he hurled his 


” 


him. 
day of judgment. 
my neck 
thunderbolt and I were at rest. . . . 
Luther had arrived, the 28th January, 
at EKisleben, and, though already ill, he 
joined in all the conferences until the 17th 
February. He preached also four times, 
and revised the ecclesiastical statutes for 
the earldom of Mansfeld. The 17th, he 
was so ill that the counts prayed him not 
to go out. At supper he spoke much of 
his approaching end, and some one asking 
him if he thought we should recognize 
each other in the other world, he replied 
that he thought so. On returning to his 
chamber with Master Celius and his two 
he the window, and 
remained there a long time in prayer. 


drew near 


sons, 














After that he said to Aurifaber, who had 
just arrived, ‘I feel very weak, and my 
pains seem to increase :” on which they 
administered some medicine to him, and 
endeavored to warm him by friction. He 
spoke a few words to Count Albert, who 
had come to see him, and then laid him- 
self down on the bed, saying, “ If I could 
only sleep for half an hour, I think it would 
refresh me.” He did sleep without wa- 
king for an hour and a half. This was 
about eleven o’clock. When he awoke, 
he said to those in attendance, ‘* What, 
still sitting up by me: why do you not go 
to rest yourselves?’ He then commenced 
praying, and said with fervor, ** In manus 
tuas commendo spiritum meum 3 re demistt 
me, Domine, Deus (Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit; thou art my 
Redeemer, O God of truth.”) He also 
said to those about him, “ All of you pray, 
my friends, for the gospel of our Lord, 


veritatis. 


that his reign may be extended, for the 
Council of ‘Trent and the pope threaten it 
greatly.” He then slept again for about 
an hour, and when he awoke, Doctor Jonas 
asked him how he felt, ‘*O my God,” he 
replied, ‘‘ I feel myself very bad. I think, 
my dear Jonas, that I shall remain here at 
Eisleben, where I was born.” He then 
took a few steps about the room, and laid 
himself down again on the bed, where they 
him with soft Two 
doctors, and the count with his wife, then 
said to them, “I am 
dying : And 
Doctor Jonas expressing a hope that the 


covered cushions. 


arrived. Luther 
I shall remain at Ejisleben.” 


perspiration would perhaps relieve him: 
** No, dear Jonas,” replied he, ** it is a cold 
and dry sweat, and the pain is worse.” 
He then applied himself to prayer, and 
said, ‘*O my God, Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, thou the God of all con- 
solation, I thank thee for having revealed 
to me thy well-beloved Son, in whom I 
believe; whom I have preached and ac- 
knowledged ; whom I have loved and 
honored ; and whom the pope and the un- 
godly persecute. I commend my soul to 
thee, O my Saviour Jesus Christ! I shall 
leave this terrestrial body; I shall be 
taken from this life; but I know that I 
shall rest eternally with thee.” He re- 
peated three times following, “Jn manus 
tuas commendo spiritum meum 3 redemisti 
Suddenly his eyes 
closed and he fainted. Count Albert and 
his wife, as well as the doctors, used their 


me, Domine veritatis.” 
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utmost efforts to restore him to life, in 
which they with difficulty succeeded. 
Doctor Jonas then said to him, *“* Reverend 
father, do you die in constant reliance on 
the faith you have taught?” He replied 
distinetly, “Yes,” and fell asleep again. 
Soon after he became alarmingly pale, 
then cold, and drawing one deep breath, 
he expired. 

In the picture his two sons kneel beside 
their dying parent; his faithful friend and 
companion, Dr. Justus Jonas, addressed 
his last words to him; Michael Celius 
prays for the preservation of the beloved 
life; the physician, Simon Wild, holds the 
now useless medicine-bottle in his hand; 
to the right stand Count Albracht and his 
wife, for whose sake the weary warrior 
had undertaken this troublesome winter 
journey. 

Below, Master Lukas Fortenagel, from 
Halle, is kneeling at the coffin of the 
departed, whose portrait he is about to 
take. Above, the swan prophesied by 
Huss, rises anew from the flames. 


LUTHER'S OBSEQUIES. 


Once more we stand at Wittemberg before 
Luther ; but the eloquent lips are silent, 
the eye is closed which once he raised 
with holy confidence to the emperor and 
the country, to the pope and the cardinals ; 
he is silent forever in the Chureh to which 
he had affixed thirty years before a word 
that was to shake the world. His body 
had been carried, as ordered by the elector, 
in solemn procession from LEisleben to 
Wittemberg, that a place of rest might be 
prepared for it in the electoral chapel. 
Next to the coffin stands his friend Melanc- 
thon, who had during twenty-eight years 
fought indefatigably by his side. On the 
morning of the 19th of February he had, 
deeply affected by the news of the death, 
pronounced in his lecture-room, with few 
but emphatic words, the testimony of his- 
tory and of the Protestant world upon the 
departed: “The doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sins and of faith in the Son of God 
has not been discovered by any human 
understanding, but has been revealed unto 
us by God threugh this man, whom he 
had raised up.” On the day of the funeral 
also, after Dr. Bugenhagen had preached, 


' he once more bore witness to the value 


of the labors of the departed: ‘ His doc- 
trine does not consist in rebellious opinions 
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made known with violence; it is rather 
an interpretation of the divine will and of 
the true worship of God, an explanation 
of the Scriptures, a sermon of the word 
of God, namely, the gospel of Christ. 
, Now he is united with the 
prophets, of whom he loved to talk ; now 
they greet him as their fellow-laborer, and 
with him thank the Lord who collects and 
maintains his Church.” 

Three times has the centenary festival 
of his death been celebrated in Wittemberg ; 
but still Germany and the German Evan- 
gelical Church await a second Luther. 
To many has been given the power to 
develop in an equal or a higher degree 
some one single feature of his sublime 
being; but where find a second time that 
inexhaustible depth of faith, with the same 
irresistible command of the popular lan- 
guage, united to the same strength of will 
and readiness for action? where this 
blessed absorbing in God, with the power 
of ruling mankind? where find once more 
that union of qualities, the non-existence 
of which as thus united has constituted for 
centuries the hereditary want of Germany ? 
Even to-day we still ask this at the grave 
of the German reformer. 


We close this series of articles with a 
beautiful engraving of Campbell’s picture— 
* Martin Luther's first view of the Bible.” 
Luther, it will be remembered, entered the 
University of Erfurt in 1501, being then 
in his eighteenth year. It was here, 
while in quest of knowledge, that the 
grand episode of his life occurred—the 


opening of his mind to the blessed truths of 


Christianity-as they exist ‘in the Bible. 
Here he first distinguished himself, and 
formed the principles which ‘had after- 
ward so much effect upon the Christian 
world. 

Every moment that could be spared 
from his academical labors, thre young 
student spent in the university library. 
Books were as yet hard to be had, and ac- 
cess to the treasures brought together in 
that vast collection was to him a great 
privilege. After having been two years 
at Erfurt, and being then about twenty, 
he happened one day to be turning over a 
number of books in the library, to see who 
their authors were, when a volume, which 
he opened in its turn, struck his attention ; 


until that hour he had seen nothing resem- 


bling it; he reads the titlke—it was a Bible! 


a book which was then seldom to be met 
with, and almost unknown. It excited 
his liveliest interest; he was utterly as- 
tonished to find that the book contained 
something beyond the fragments from the 
gospels and epistles, which were selected 
by the Church, for people to read at 
public worship on each Sunday in the 
year. He had always thought that in 
these was comprised the whole word of 
God; but here he found pages, chapters, 
entire books, of which he had never an 
idea before! His heart beat high as he 
held in his hand the whole of that Serip- 
ture which is divinely inspired. With an 
eagerness and interest that no words could 
express, he ran over all those leaves of the 
Book of God. The first page that caught 
his attention, told him the story of Hannah 
and the boy Samuel, and in reading it he 
could with difficulty control his emotions. 
That child, lent by his parents to the Lord 
for the whole of his life: the song of 
Hannah, in which she declares that the 
Lord raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth up the beggar out of the dung- 
hill to set him among princes; the boy 


Samuel growing up in the temple before 


the Lord—the whole history—the whole 
word then discovered, made him ex- 
perience feelings before unknown to him. 
He went home with a full heart, thinking, 
*“*O that God would give me such a book 
to be my own!” Luther did not yet know 
Greek or Hebrew. There is little prob- 
ability of his having studied those tongues 
during the first two or three years of his 
university course, and it was a Latin 
Bible that had thrown him into such a 
transport of joy. He was not long in 
returning to his treasure in the library ; 
he read and read again; and with min- 
gled surprise and delight he still returned 
to read. It was then that the first dawn 
of a truth, entirely new to him, gleamed 
upon his mind. 

What a blessing to mankind was this 


| simple but wonderful discovery of the poor 


student of Erfurt! Throughout all time, 
wherever the light of the gospel shines, 
the name of Martin Luther will be re- 
vered. When monarchs, warriors, and 
statesmen are forgotten, and the laurels 
they won shall have faded away, the 
narrative of his glorious deeds and self- 
sacrifices will be related with the same 
enthusiasm that they are now, and, we 
| 


trust, with equ illy good results. 
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A TRIP FROM ST. PETERSBURGH TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


TRAVELING 


POST IN THE 
THE MAHALAS OF 
THE GLORIES OF 


PASSAGE TU BUCHAREST 
PRINCIPALITIES—KHANS—LIFE 
BUCHAREST—CITY LIFE—A FEAST- 
THE WALLACHIAN BATH, 


HAVE at last reached Bucharest; 
mo- 


IN 


| the journey from Jassi, over the 
notonous plains which separate the 
capitals, was more wearying than | 
If one could only for- 


two 
can 
possibly describe. 
get his troubles in slumber during the 
entire route, it would be a relief; but it 
would require a Rip Van Winkle sleep to 
produce insensibility to the jerks and 
plunges of eight or ten horses, driven at 
their utmost speed, by postillions whose 
shouts and cries are enough to wake the 
I efforts to 
myself in a world of thought, less noisy 


dead. made many isolate 
and disturbed, while sweeping over the 
dreary sameness of the way; but the 
hurrahs of the driver, or a frequent as- 
cent of some two or three feet into space, 
effectually ended my meditations. The 
only incident which varied the journey 
was our arrival at the posts where we 
change horses. Nothing could be more 
primitive than these same post stations. 
The cabins consisted only of branches of 
trees, and the stables were of the same 
material: the horses were never found in 
the latter, however, as they had the good 
sense to prefer the grass of the surround- 


ing plains. Upon reaching the post, two 


men on horseback drive at full gallop into | 


a herd of thirty or forty grazing animals, | 


which, thus disturbed, are driven in a 
straight line, like a squadron of cavalry, 
with loud eries and whip-crackings, toward 
the waiting vehicle; the necessary number 
are forthwith attached to it, and as we start 
off in triumph, the whole remaining troop 
again betake neighing 


kicking their feet into the air, to their 


themselves, and 
green pastures, 

The level and mountainous regions of 
the Principalities are~. entirely distinct, 
and unfortunately for me, with my passion 
the hundred 

Jassi 


for mountains, three miles 


which separate from Bucharest 


were entirely through the dead plains; 
which, notwithstanding the rapidity of the 


horses, seemed to streteh themselves 
further and further, as we passed over 
them. An entire day’s journey is fre- 


quently unrelieved by a hill or even a tree 
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The sight of any object upon these dreary 
and desolate wastes is as interesting as 
the appearance of a sail at sea; the hori- 
zon has all the monotonous sameness of 
that of the ocean. 

It wasa repetition of my Russian posting, 
and you may imagine the weariness with 
which I was hurried over these distances, 
nearly as destitute of all signs of animal 
life as of vegetation and of relieving in- 
equalities of surface. The 
very few, and entirely unlike any picture 
your imagination would draw from the 
Here few 
partly underground and built of clay and 


villages are 


word. a miserable hovels, 
straw, are dignified with the name of a 
village, though on account of the pastoral 
habits of the people, and the uncertain 
government of the country, it is not un- 
frequent for whole towns composed of 
these perishable and valueless structures, 
to disappear entirely from one spot and 
rise up in another many miles distant. 
Indeed, a town or village is no more a 
fixture to be determined by latitude and 
longitude these provinees, than the 
locality of a flock of birds. 


itself, is rivaled in the faeility with which 


in 
(America, 


created here out of the smallest 
A 
immediately becomes a city; if a few of 
them are brick or plastered with lime, it is 
a chief place of the district or perhaps a 
bishopric. 

After my wearying and painful journey, 


cities are 


capital. collection of wooden houses 


you may imagine my dismay upon arriving 
at Bucharest, to find that there were ab- 
solutely no hotels or even public-houses 
in the place. There are some vast build- 
ings or caravansaries, designated as the 
red khan or the yellow khan, in which 


| straw takes the place of furniture ; tumbled 


this in picturesque confusion are 
Wallachians, Moldavians, Hun- 
garians, ‘T'ransylvanians, Germans, Al- 
banians, Turks, and Greeks. 
and 


upon 
found 


The scene, 


with its contrasts clamors, would 
afford the 
Ostade or 'Teniers. 


The hospitality of the inhabitants is, 


very best suggestions for an 


however, proverbial; the yellow khan, 
especially, is a kind of ambush, where any 
respectable traveler may be seized and 


carried to some private residence to be 
made comfortable; the generous-hearted 
citizens disputing with each other for the 
] was fortunately 


of 


possession of the guest. 


furnished with letters introduction, 
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able asylum in the Mahala de 


which immediately procured me an agree- 
la Stella. 
of Bucharest distin- 


name of Viahalas—a nult- 


The suburbs are 
guished by the 
ber of crooked little streets, quite without 
and bustle of the city, are ter- 


the noise 


minated by a fenee, a wall, or a hedge, 
behind which are partially concealed rural 
residences, charmingly situated in the sur- 
rounding trees, or overgrown with vines 
and clematis. A white church, with its 
assemblage of towers terminating in Indian 
pagodas, stands at the end of the Mahala 
de la Ntella. 


while near it is the residence of the bishop 


It is surrounded with acacias, 
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Two or three white houses with Persian 
blinds stand opposite the church. Kvery- 
the this 


‘Two or three times a 


body seemed on best terms in 
miniature world. 
week I saw from my windows one of the 
neighboring houses brilliantly illuminated, 
and servants with lanterns conducting the 
beauties of the mahala, in their ordinary 
attire, toward its cheerfully lighted rooms. 
This kind of enlarged family life was quite 
charming to me. After a short residence 
in my new abode, I was so fortunate as to 
obtain an invitation to one of these social 
reunions. Several of the matrons of the 


neighborhood were seated in graceful and 
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picturesque positions upon 
the which ex- 
tended the 
ment, forming a suitable 
for the tab- 
girls who were 


red divan 
round apart- 
background 
of 
present, 
seemed a little intimidated 
upon my entrance, but 
after a few moments their 


leau 
Their animation 


timidity vanished, and they 
were quite regardless of 
my presence. I found 
that dancing was the chief 
amusement of the evening, 
and it at 


ceeded with in the simple 


was once pro- 
style of the country, ac- 
companied with musie on 
the violin and the pipes 
of Pan. 
Bucharest are proverbial- 


The women of 


ly beautiful, and those of 
our quarter did not detract 


from the established rep- 
utation of their country- 
women. Some of the 


names struck me as pretty 


and melodious. Among 
them I remember Maritza, 
Paraskéva, Lianka, Zinka, 
&e. The graceful national 
costume, although rapidly 
falling into disuse, espe- 


cially with the young peo- 


ee oe, 


ple, and indeed never seen 
in what is called society, 
was frequently worn on 
these occasions, slightly 
modified. “On Sundays, 
also, I was often struck 

with its picturesque beauty, as I saw the 
and smiling faces of those whom it 
forth the 
church in the midst of the flowering aeca- 


fresh 


adorned, coming from white 


elas. I leave it for your re aders to decide 
if any fashion plate compares with this 
graceful attire of one of our belles of the 
Mahala de la Stella. 

] 


The apartment which had drawn me 
into 1tS magic circle was quite simply 
furnished. ‘The illumination which had 


struck me as so brilliant, was produced 
by four large candlesticks reflected in four 
mirrors of highly polished steel, with the 
ot 


Two young Bohemians soon en 


rddition a handsome three-branched 


lamp. 


tered with refreshments; they were brown 


4 
it 


a 


ew 
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OF THE MAHALA DE LA STELLA, 


as Indians, with their large black eves set 
The 


preserved citron, and a delicate 


in blue enamel. national dishes of 
pre para- 
tion of roses, were served in primitive and 
national style. ‘wo vases were filled with 
them, from which each guest helped him- 
self to as much as he wished, with a spoon, 
which was then passed to his neighbor. 


The other tray had a large glass bowl, 


containing the pure water of the Dimho- 
witza, from which all drank as in the days 
of the patriarchs. As my turn came, a 


lady smilingly repeated one of the poetical 
proverbs of the country, respecting this 
It 


in the original, but the translation 


pretty and beloved river. is very mu- 


sical 


must suffice ‘Sweet Dimhowitza, who 
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GIPSY CHILDREN A 


drinks of thy waters shali leave thee no 
more.”’ It must be powerful water indeed 
if it stops my vagabondizings ! 

I was much struck with the grace and 
beauty of many of the Bohemian or gipsy 
Two little figures whom I fre- 
juently saw filling their donitzas with 
at the fountain, seemed to to 
possess all the quiet grace and repose of 


children. 


water me 
the antique, as they balanced the weight 
of their jars with their extended hands 
clasped The 

ripsies, are scattered everywhere through 
the Principalities. ] 


together. Bohemians, or 


shall give you a 
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more lengthened account of them in a 
future letter. 

But I must emerge from the charming 
seclusion of the Mahala, and again * begin 
at the beginning,” like an orthodox trav- 
eler, with some information respecting my 
present resting-place—the “ City of Joy,” 
as its inhabitants like to distinguish it. 

Bucharest is nearly two hundred miles 
from the Black Sea, little more than 
fifty from the Danube, and three hundred 
It lies on a vast plain, with 


the Dimbo- 


from Jassi. 
a gentle inclination toward 


witza, which passes directly through the 








It oceu- 
number of 


city in many graceful windings. 
pies sufficient space for a large 
but 


inhabitants, the population is by no 


oT account 


means so great as it appears, on 


of the gardens and public places which 


Most 


apartments 


surround nearly every residence. 


of the have all their 


houses 


upon the ground floor. They are built in 


this manner because of the earthquakes 


which oceur so frequently in these coun- 
tries. For the same reason few of them 
re elegantly constructed. 


rally unnamed and 


The str 


unpave d 9 


eets are gene 


they are long, nar and 


row, 
crooked, and revoltingly filthy at all times. 


Instead of 


laid with planks, 


pavements, most of them are 


under which 
channels have been construeted to carry 
away the water and impurities of the city 

wretched conduits are almost 


obstructed. You think 


but these 


ilways 


nothing 


uncleanliness 


can ¢ xeeed the disagree ible 


of the city in winter, until you find it in 


sisisieena ere ee . 
ummer with the additional aggravation 
yt extrav- 


aust It is me 


nt to Say that it is often ankle-deep ; 
1ew, he wever, ever measure it in this 
manner, for in Bucharest feet are luxu- 
Cc ages) are absolute necessities, 

No espectable person Is ever seen In the 
treets of the city on foot, any more than 
W it clothes. The human being was 
not more inseparable from the quadruped 


in the fabulous cenfaur, than is respect- 


ibility from an equipa 


r 
1 rs 


e in this community. 


\ mode rate income Is oblige d to sup} ortone 


vehicle, and often two. During my stay 
here I have seen no one on foot in the 
st ets, ex¢e pt the bega irs and psies ; 
but you may frequently see the oceupants 
of such houses as your davy-laborers would 


despise, alighting from oné kind of a ear- 
j 


riage in winter, and another in summer. 
People are supplied with two or thre 


equipages here, as among you they furnish 


| 
themselves with the 


same number of boots 
or shoes ‘hey re the grand ambition 
of life, and, as in countries older in eivil 
ization, the great aim.in the possession 
of an equipage is to ecl pse some rival 
in the display of vehicle or steed "The 
Albanian breed is valued most highly, 
and is only at the command of the most 
wealthy. The eoachman, in his ragged 


ind filthy garments, seems perched on his 


seat purposely to display to better advan- 
tage the elegant form and gorgeous capari 
sous ot the horses. which are eovered 
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from head to foot with silk and cashmere, 
elaborate ly ornamented with gold, silver, 
and gems. There 
for the display of all this extravagance, 
Next to 


theatrical displays and gaming, the drive 


are fashionable drives 


and they are usually thronged. 


most serious employment of the 


Games of cl 


is the 
Sucharians. iance are fre- 
quently pursued with a passion amounting 
to frenzy: more than one nobleman has 
lost his entire fortune in a single evening's 
play. 

The indolence of the Moldo-Wallachians 
is proverbial ; they prefer repose to every- 
Nowhere have I 
for the 
But a 
\ few of the streets are already 


thing. found such an 


utter aversion proper ust oft the 


pedal extremities. better day is 
coming. 
paved; more examples will follow when 
Carriages will 
become a luxury for the vain and wealthy 


Bucharest, the City of Joy, 


their superiority is seen. 


alone; and 


receding still further from Asia in its prog 


ress, will recelve 


a new impetus towal 


the civilization of Europe, when her eit 


tread her 


zens can streets without dis 


\ great point has already been attain 


in the destruetion of the dogs with which 


the city was formerly infested. One ot 
my countrymen who visited it in 1835, 
stated their numbers at thirty thousan 
Unted and homeless, their battles we 


pe rpetual. W oc to the unto: 


ot course, 


tunate whelp who secured a bone for his 
private repast. He was immediately th 
objeet of attack from troops of starving 


curs, with inflamed and foaming 


eyes 


mouths, and with whom the victory was 
Ive rvthing fled 
"The 


at last obliged 


matter of life or death. 


before these tyrants of the streets. 


authorities of the city were 
to attempt some remedy, and a few paras 
offered for The 

; 


whom the seemed 


were every eareass., 


Bohemians, to calling 


a natural one, armed with long sticks 
pointed with iron, entered upon their du 
ties at five o’clock in the morning, and 


The 


resulted in the 


pursued them until mid-day. car- 
nage was dreadful, but it 
from the grievous evil 


reli t oft the ety 


under which it had so long suffered. 

As in most eastern and Russian cities, 
each trade has a particular quarter assign- 
ed to it. The quarter of Leipsikani is 
| 


oceupled by traders whose supplies come 


There 


bacans or 


from the annual fair of Leipsie. 


is also the bazaar of the gro- 
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cers; the sarafs, or bakers; the kajokars, 
or fur-dealers; the abadji, or clothiers ; 
the 
chelars, or butchers; the kofetars, con- 


the zerkenkauls, or toy-shops ; mat- 


fectioners; the skaoumelé, or musicians. 


Jews also have their department, called 
ovral, Which has no communication what- 
ever with those of the Armenians, Ser- 
vians, Bulgarians, German and French, 
who surround them. 

The most obvious characteristic of Bu- 


charest is the inequality which marks 


its buildings. Its elegant public edifices 
are side by side with miserable hovels. 
In this respect it bears no resemblance 


to the en- 


deavors 


Muropean cities which it 
to The diversity of 


costumes is also very striking to a stran- 


imitate. 


ger, even to those who have been accus- 
tomed to the various garbs of a Russian 
city. Here it is not unfrequent for the 
father to preserve the national costume, 
while the youngsters of the family adopt 
the European fashions. The French lan- 
guage is generally taught, precisely as the 
classics are made a part of education in 
your schools; it is also the general lan- 
guage of polite circles; its use and the 
recognized forms of French society and 
French mode, are exclusively adopted by 
the aristocracy. It is as yet, however, 
quite impossible to ingraft the taste and 
cultivation of western Europe upon this 
odd melange of population, just emerging 
from eastern barbarism and obscurity. 

Among other objects attractive to a 
stranger in Bucharest is the hospital of 
Coltza, with its ruined tower, which was 
built in 1715, by the soldiers of Charles 
XII., of Sweden. It will be remembered 
that this ** Madman of the North” took 
refuge, with a remnant of his troops, in 
‘Turkey, after his defeat by the Russians. 
His heroic pranks while here perplexed 
the grave ‘lurks with profound astonish- 
ment. They called him the Demuirbash, 
or the “Tron Headed.” ‘Tradition still 
speaks of his whimsical but courageous 
feats, and this monument of the presence 
of his troops is regarded with special 
interest by natives as well as travelers.* 


> Charles, while living in Turkey, on the hos- 
pitality of the sultan, had a freakish quarrel 
vith the authorities, and actually defied the 
His officers and 
his chaplain bowing before him, suppli- 


vhole military force. minis- 


ited him not to sacrifice them by his rashness ; 
but he fortitied his house, and, as Voltaire says: 


| manners 
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Besides this relic the visitor will find 


at Bucharest several interesting struc- 


| tures, such as the Convent of St. George, 


the Khan of Mahmouk Bey, an immense 
caravansary, of two stories, with a double 
baleony in its interior; the Museum of 
Antiquities and Natural History, the Col- 
lege of St. Sava, &e., &e. 


also a library of some six or eight thou- 


It possesses 


sand volumes, and is rich in oriental man- 
uscripts. 

Instead of wearying myself with the 
details of these charitable and scientific 
establishments, true to my I 
preferred making my observations in the 
Mahalas, upon the habits, costumes, and 


instinets, 


manners of the poorer classes. Their 
habitual food consists of a porridge made 
from coarse wheat or other grain. They 


scarcely ever taste animal food of any 
kind. Notwithstanding the affectation of 
Kuropean and more particularly French 
by the wealthier the 
character of the decidedly 
oriental, and many of the formal manners 
of the Arabian knights are still retained 
in their social intercourse. When a lady 
kisses the brow of the 


classes, 


is 


people 


enters a saloon she 
mistress of the house ; a young girl drops 
gracefully upon one knee and presses her 
lips upon the hand of the hostess, pre- 
senting her cheek as she rises. Smoking 
is evidently the chief business of the 
sterner sex. Upon the entrance of a 
visitor, a chiboque is brought by a slave, 
from which the master of the house draws 


a few whiffs and then offers it to his guest. 


“ I 


une armeée, 


ae def nd avec quarante domestiques contre 
“He defended himself with forty 
domestics against an army.’’ The Turks sent 
a delegation of venerable janissaries to entreat 
him to yield. He would not see them, but sent 
them word that unless they left the mansion 
he would cut off their beards. They retired in 
amazement, saying, “ Ah, the Head of Iron, if 
he will perish, let him perish!’ The army, 
with ten cannon, bore down upon the house, 
the janissaries penetrated its chambers, but as 
door with his little force, 
“the Turks,” Voltaire, “ burdened with 
boot, » struck at the appearance of the 
strange man whom they had so much wondered 
at, that they threw away their arms, lea, ed out 
of the windows, or hid themselves in the cel 
lars.” In less than fifteen minutes the crazy 
king and his crew killed two hundred of the 
Turks from his windows. They had, at last, to 


Charles opened a 
Says 


tv, were 


burn him out. He dashed in among them, 
cutting right and left. The account of the 
scene in Voltaire, is exceedingly amusing. Don 


Quixote never equaled the feat. 
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When this ceremony is finished, he claps 
his hands three times, a servant 


de ubchatz 


appears 


with coffee, and rose water. 


Immediately after they separate, often 
without a word being spoken by either 
party. You smile, incredulously, perhaps! 
But “it is a fact and no mistake,” 


Yankees say. 


Public and private entertainments are 


as you 


conducted ana scale of great magnificence. 


I attended a soiree given by a lady of the 
city, that rivaled royalty itself in splendor. 


The guests were introduced into a vast 


saloon, which was filled like a conservatory 


with the rarest exotic flowers; and flower- 


ing-shrubs, and even trees were waving 


in the breath of an invisible ventilation. 


Intoxicating perfumes floated on the air, 
while fluttering among the thick clusters 
of myrtle, cactus, honey-suckle, and jas- 
mine, were innumerable tamed birds, of 
brilliant plumage, warbling their sweetest 
melodies amid Two 
Albanian 


opened and closed the door at each arrival. 


this fairy scene. 
servants in the richest costume 
The lordly doyards (noblemen) reposed on 
the divans with the indispensable chiboque ; 
the young people sauntered about talking 
French, while the magnificently dressed 


OF COLTZA 


mammas discussed that theme of endless 
interest—the fashions. 

At eight o'clock five slaves entered bear 
ing massive silver vases, which contained 
rose-water and a delicate extract of vanilla, 
the 
These were followed by five others, who 


designed for ablution of the hands 
presented each of the guests with a napkin 
of the finest linen of the Crimea, elaborately 
embroidered in silk and gold. A moment 
after the doors were thrown open, reveal- 
ing the dining-hall illuminated with three 
hundred wax candles, the light of which 


was dazzlingly reflected by the erystals 


and silver that covered the tables.  Fifty- 
two guests were seated at this sumptuous 
repast, which was served quite in the 


French style, save that the order of dishes 
was reversed, commencing with salad and 
closing with soup. Several of the national 
| dishes were furnished on the occasion— 
the me Usch-spise n, a pastry of the utmost 
delicacy cooked with fruit something like 
fritters ; 
and enveloped in young vine leaves, fresh 


sarmates, balls of meat roasted 
eggs served with wine, and mutton cover- 
ed with deulchatz. Native and 
wines were abundant. The four quarters 
of the to the 


foreign 


globe contributed furnish 














with 


dessert 


every imaginable luxury. 
During the entire repast, numerous ser- 
vants busily plied large feather fans, that 
the guests might remain undisturbed by 
nats and flies, which infest these climates. 
Such is high life in Bucharest! 

I must not close these rambling remarks 
without attempting some description of one 
of my first adventures in Bucharest, with 

sense of gratitude that I am alive to tell 
tale. One 


night of profound sleep, and rubbing my 


the morning I awoke after a 
eyes, bethought myself that a bath would 
not be amiss. I went forth to inquire for 


The Turkish and Wallachian baths 
both patronized here, and as I had 


me. 
«LT 

heard the latter highly extolled, I deter- 
mined totest them. They are situated in 
a disagreeable quarter of the city called 
Leipsikani; the building which incloses 


them resembles an immense bee-hive, 


and I walked three times around it with- 


out finding the entrance. A kind of trap- 
door was then. discovered by the friend 
who accompanied me, somewhat similar 


to those by which cellars are protected in 


country towns. Having raised it, we 


descended eight steps, and found ourselves 
the center of a 
in circumference. 


in round hall, perhaps a 


hundred feet Its walls 


were of rose-colored marble, spotte d with 
ite 


ue; its pure wh pavement was also 


of marble; and the whole area was sur- 


ounded with a kind of divan, eomfort- 
ibly cushioned. ‘The light, dimmed by the 
thick vapor through which it passes, is only 
admitted by-a circular window, about a foot 
n diameter, of concave and convex glass, 
nserted in the freestone dome. This is 


supported by eight granite pillars, each of 


them containing tubes through which the 
water of as many different degrees of 
heat falls into the same number of mar- 
ile vases 1 also discovered more than 
even sleepers” stretched around ap 
parently in as profound a slumber as is 
generally ascribed to those mythical per- 
sonages 
Utter silence reigned over the luxu- 
vis scene, and I was inquiring of my- 
f if we had not wandered into the king- 
lom of the gnomes, when my companion 
clapped his hands, and immediately there 
ppeared before us, as if he had sprung 
out of the earth at our feet, a little figure, 
ooked as A%sop, bearded like a fawn, 


nd covered with the most curious habili- 
ments 


VoL. 


Again I appealed to myself, with 
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| complet 


as little prospect of a satisfactory reply, 
if this was not one of the 
Thousand and One Nights. 

 Silam the 


figure, (which being interpreted is, I salute 


genii of the 


alekoum,” said strange 
you,) bowing his odd little form to the 
ground very good humoredly. 

He now clapped his misshapen hands, 
accompanying the motion with a chuckling 
sound. ‘Two servants answered this sum- 
mons; their skins were yellow and dry as 
parchment, their eyes were dull and deep 
set, they were dressed like pugilists, and 
appeared large, strong, and young enough 
to the 
was a sufficient explanation of our wishes, 


sustain character. Our presence 
and without a word, one hand was laid 
upon our neck, and in a twinkling we were 
el 
clothing by the other. 
placed wooden slippers, about six inches 


y divested of every article of 
One of them ther 


in height, upon our feet, while the other 
wound three or four yards of gray cloth 
about our forms; turbans completed our 
equipment for the bath. 

We to 


arched closet, the temperature of which 


were now conducted a small 


was a little more than tepid. The water 


flowed over the warm pavement from 
every side, and escaped by a channel in 
the wall. We remained here but about 


two minutes, and were then taken to an 
apartment, a little larger than the first, 


same manner, and furnished 


arched in the 
with three large scallop-shells, each sup- 
plied with water still warmer than the 
other from tubes continually overflowing 
the rece Pp 

so condensed and penetrating an odor, that 


tacles, and filling the space with 


[ nearly fainted. 

At the end of ten minutes, which ap- 
peared like so many ages, one of the 
servants opene d the door of a third apart- 
ment, larger than either of the two pre- 
ceding ones, in the midst of which I was 
thrust, without the slightest explanation 
from our silent attendants ; my companion 
also submitted with martyr-like-composure 
to the same fate. I immediately came to 
the that this 
where people were burned alive. 


conclusion was a furnace 
I made 
an effort to remonstrate, but in vain; my 
voice s lost in my throat, my knees 


trembled, my head swam, and I sank down 


wa 


in utter helplessness. In a few seconds 
my chest dilated and natural respiration 
[ opened my eyes to as- 


In the midst of 


was resumed, 
certain my true position. 
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the rtment, which was a vast amphi- 
theat« 


cement th 


with vaulted arches so skillfully 
at they seemed cut from the 


solid granite, large cireular basin 


was a 


which represented a wheel; the water, 
spol from the center and divisions, 
formed a fountain of distinct compart- 


ments, furnished by eight brass tubes with 


mouths of girasol—a gem resembling the 


opal. our of these compartments were 
occupied by bathers, whose purpled vis- 
ages were expressive of the most blissful 


Wishing to share 
ced 


had dis Lippe ared, like a child In 


be at ude, 
| loo 


attendants 


their enjoy- 


round, and finding that the 


the sence of his master, | darted with 
one wound into th deceitful fountain 


Fatal imprudenee! I paid dearly for my 





se compartments are heated by sub- 
terranean conduits, the temperature of the 
water varying in each In my precipita- 





tion, ignorant that it was necessary to pass 
from one to the other of the rraduated 
baths, | had plunged my limbs into the 
isin, the temperature of which 
W <tv-four degrees Reaumer, only six 
le n the spring of Neidubrum, in 
Which the v ers boil ¢ 
lt useless to add that I sprang out 
qu on as | had sprang in, with an 
exc tion that exeited the hilarity of 
m v-bathers, whose m 1 was only 
im ed by the rht of my | s, which 
were as red as well-boiled lobsters 
Quite nfuriated, I called my attendant ; 
no sound answered my voice save a sad 
and hoarse echo. = | attempted to escape, 


my ridicnlous figure ; but 
l. My strength 


a few moments of faint- 


nly ( laspe 


t 





né . t it was now actin deserting me, 
and though L w not trightened, these 
trar ons were certainly far from agree- 
abl Firmly per fled that twenty-four 
ho I His discipl ne would reduce a 
man to his original elements, I attentively 
examined my companions, and they seem- 
ed to me gradually shriveling up in the 
nN y atmosphere which enveloped them 
Yet | could not but admit that their silences 
t] ed to proceed trom thetr eestatic 
‘ ent l came to the conelusion that 
tile etfable tit hits ol il » volt pt it? _ 
bath co 1 only be enjoyed after long ex 
pei fr 

My ol were, I wever, intel 

by the opening of the door and th 
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reappearance of the bayaches, or servants. 
One of them bore a bow] of elay, in which 
he dissolved some rose perfumed soap ; 
the other unfolded a package of coarse 
The latter made a sign expressiv¢ 
of his desire for me to extend myself upon 
a marble 
utmost docility, 


assure 


table, and I obeyed with the 
for | you | 
subdued : he then diy 


per 


PI 
, and with it 


been thoroughly 


his cloth in the soapy water 


rubbed my face and the entire surface of 


ae ex = 
my body. The second bayache now seized 
me firmly by the neck and legs in order to 
prevent me from kicking, while the other 


rubbed my back and breast with hair gloves; 
up, as if I had 
he laid me at full length in the first 
After be 


thoroughly rinsed in this from 


litting been a 


l me 
feather, 


compartment of the fountain. ing 


the 


soap 


I 
with which [ was pasted from head to 


foot, | passed successively through the 
seven others, until I reached the one 
where | had been so cruelly scalded lt 


was now quite as endurable as the others, 


though its temperature remained the same 

[ was then again stretched on the table 
for the purpose as it seemed to me, of 
having all the bones of my body 
cated. ‘To crown the tortures to which 
1 was doomed, one of my execution: 


yr my face down 1 pon the table, now 


leaped upon me, and applied his feet with 
vigorous kicks to my back and loins. 

of 
to you ; 


faithtul 


| presume many these deta will 


incredible but 


that I 


secin you may 


assured chror 


am a 
exeept that my descript 
of 


I was pertectly cony 


eler, 
ion must fall short 
three minutes 


the reality. For about 


inced that every ver- 
e was broken: 
ol 


ng to full eonse 


tebra In my spl my terror 


nearly bereft me my senses, but upon 


I 


return ousness I found the 


other bayache vigorously rubbing the soles 
of my feet with pumice stone. 

This was the last act in the tragedy 
my fate began to brighten, the woolen 
slippers were replaced upon my feet, the 
cloth was again wound about my form, 
and my head was recrowned with the tt 
ban. I returned through the small apart- 
ments to the common hall, and was giver 
into the hands of the bayache who has 
special charge of that dey irtment \ ft 


enveloping me In @ Warm covering, he 


rolled me on the divan, prec sely as a 


baker kneads his bre id, 


perfumed me with 


rose water of the sweetest odor, and con- 
tel 1} ited his Work siient compla eENneyVv. 
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Our nimble little JE sop now reappeared, THE “SILVER LINING.” 
ring a dish of deulchatz, a most excel- | “Poor child!’ truth murmur’d, “thou dost 


lent preserve, which he offered me with shrink to see 

wove thus companion’d ; hine ear doth ring 

numerous and profound bows. I swallow- 1 ve 1us « mpanion d; on thine ear oring 
: rhe grand * forever’ that the seraphs sing 

ed but a spoonful, as you may well SUP- | In the heavens only Love that melody 


pose. The bayache spread over me a] Hathdream’d: n r questioneth, nor doubteth he 





vechtewal, or silk ecoverlid, surrounded | But chanteth loud and strong, yet pauseth oft, 

‘ And... ceaseth soon. Poor child! the el yuds, 
aloft, 

Are just as stable—yet some grace must be 

rrue, and nursed me as tenderly as if I | Hid in that sorrow: 


me with soft pillows, replaced my first 


| 


turban with another of linen, called a 





with meek hands uplift 
was suffering from gout. He then with- | The shroud and search; behold! how, one by 


drew courteously, recommending me to ee ; 
' : Life’s feeble loves die out, like flowers in the 
sleep, which was an entirely superfluous drift 
. - Ai 
idvic Of the first snow; grief lingers, but anon, 
*“ Well,” said my friend, after an hour | By faith transfi 





firured, sets the whole heart free, 
of the most profound slumber, ** how do 'o clasp a love whose term’s eternity. 
you feel ?” | -RIEF 
a GRIEF. 
“Indeed,” I replied, panting, “ these 
I could not lift that pall—my heart was full, 
. “e “- 9” 
Mine eyes o%¢ rilow’d—Life’s el ry seem d to 


row 


baths are by no means as bad as might be 
imagined ; my spine is still sound.” 
Our dwarf a 


gain appeare d, this time { shadowy semblance and a mocking sh 


ow: 


with two lone lichted chiboques. We | Duil grew the earth—the sky, all leaden dull. 
0 Love! ried—O Love, the beautiful ! 
smoked and prepared to depart. I ean Loy en l : Love, the be vutiful a 
i : O Love, the joy o’ the heart, the light o’ the 


vive you no idea of the agreeable sensa- 


eyes 


tions which diffused themselves through | Thou hast undone me with thy witcheries 


my entire frame—the elasticity of my | O fair, false Love! a pitiless hand doth pull 
TI sk off, and behold, Dees th shed 
limbs—the vigor of my nerves. I was | Thy mask off, and behold, Decay hath shed 


Dust on thy lip and ashes on thy head. 


O Death, unbar thy door! my soul do 


full of courage, and ready to fight with 
; | 
Hercules. 


And what do you suppose was the | 7rue Love, uplift me, where the sweet heavens 





pine 





To enter in—and thou, the one, divine, 


whole ¢ xpense of all the boiling, roast- } wing, os : , 

: With that “ forever” which the seraphs sing. 
ing, beating, kicking, sleeping, smoking, ™ 
WC., through which we had passed — 


Lame RESIGNATION, 
ust one zwantzig, less than a * York 


> The river flow'd in music to the sea, 
The summer wind its wild, sweet tune began ; 
Chus have ntrodueced you, in my de- | The little fiel 


in the furrows ran: 





v way, to the life of the Bucharian | From out sathdecciiln buzz'd the wandering 
bee. 

J A calm sank on my soul. This misery 
beatitudes of the bath. Enough | of loss and change, I said, all life doth bear 


in reyolt, nor in despair 


, the testivities of the upper class, 








pre sent. Au revoir. Nor riseth I 
Doth languish. God is very strong, and we, 
In rash rebellion, but as sapling trees, 

| ;V \ TAT t fr t the lie] ine? 1 i +h ‘ 
LOVE AND CHANGE. That front the lightning; I will lift that pall, 


And bow me the deathly shade doth fall, 





CLOUD | And sean, with patient heart, those mysteries ; 
shin f , . haply | may find—O! sweet and strance— 
my Vv I lsiresn rime, , al . ’ . 
P ates , : eer P “3 God’s Love enfolded in God’s bitter ¢ hange ! 
Love thy guide! Love’s heart is bold and | + 
str 
th ¢ | A GREAT MAN is, in fact, the instrument 
ith tr uphant over Death and lime. ‘ 
) ' I = ites of Divine providence. Hence all great 
than any bird’s—my soul did seem men have been, more or Tess, fatalists. 
] 7 l in silver dr Y) 4 3 
\ na ee lhe error is in the form, not in the sub- 
s vn fr regions of the morning star. — ah 
‘ pred stance of the thought. Chey are con- 
l 1 uste tna strange | s ” 
1 “Pause!” whereat a wail sclous of immense power, and, not being 
t Love wax’d wan and | able to attribute its possession to any 
Lae : merit of their own, they attribute it to a 
ind rk, behind him, lower’d the shadow, aw) . 2 
Cha superior power, whose instruments they 


a ar ‘ 1 ict sakes nse F , Or its 
is Truth’s, for now I know | 4re, and which makes use of them for iis 


own ends.—V. Cousin. 
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ALICE 


BY 


GOOD name 


inheritance— 


no 


is 


A 


for, 


mean 
strive as we will, we 
not able to separate 


ourselves from the glory 


or shame of our ances- 
tors; but while not in- 
sensible to “the boast 


of heraldry, the pomp ot 
power,” prized so highly 
transatlantic co- 


\meri- 


our 


by 


temporaries, we, 


cans, are well content to 

forego the tracing of lineage at that creat 

landmark of liberty, Plymouth Rock.* 
The Pilgrim Fathers! What brave- 


hearte d and gore it-he arted ploneers those 
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RIMS AND PURITANS 


CAREY. 





It is believed that a condensation of the 
history of this handfull of sectaries who, 
in the frail little May-Flower, landed 


i@a O 
our shores in 1620, and of the Puritans, 


n 


words conjure up! Hardly a pulse is | shortly following, will not be found unin- 
there among their millions of descendants, | teresting to a majority of readers ; for it 
now speaking one language, and carrying | is only with a few great facts of theit 
a liberal literature to the farthest parts of | history that most of us are familiar. W 
the world, that does not thrill at the men- | are all ready at once to throw over then 
tion of those words. Thoroughly ground- | a mantle of pride and veneration, lon: 
ed in the right, as they understood it, they | enough and broad enough to cover whi 
were reliable as the rock on which they ping-posts, ducking-stools, witch trials, 
first planted their feet, and, like it, un- | hanging ropes and all, without stopping t« 
yielding. Pious, eve n to austerity, they inguire into details. 
fetched out of their own souls, which Unlike our Puritan ancestors, we have 
were, in fact, set on edge with zeal for | become a race of dreamers and reliers 
God, the intolerance which ended in per- | upon hearsay—they Anew things, and 
secution. Not by the larger light which | never doubted that they knew having 
has come into the world since their day | once fixed a standard there was no ques 
must we judge them, but rather by their | tion about its perfection, and wo to the 
own standards; and thus judging, we | dissenter who was too long or too short 
trace their hardest dealings to personal for its measurement—there was no way 
sanctity, and are ready to say— but that he must be stretched out, o1 
“y , Se a es cramped down to fit it. 
wen their failings lean’d to virtue’s side a 
Che name Puritan was bestowed in 
Pilgrims we may well call those heroic , derision, by adherents of the Church of 
refugees, who, leaving not only native | England, on a little band of dissenters, on 
homes, but what seemed to them all account of their profession of superior 
world. planted themselves in the wilder piety of following the pure vord of God 
ness, believing that in its awful and solemn | 1n Opposition to all traditions and humar 
shadows God could hear them and G institutions 
briel eould find them In the lea s of The Puritans, on the accession of Eliza- 
romance, or the eh cles of history, no | beth, resolved to extirpate the last vestige 
event, perhaps, takes preeedence of their of popery from the English Church, and 
curious emigration for singularity of origin introduce the practices of the continent il 
or pre mancy of re sult. ; bs reé forme rs. And here be van a struggle 
’ between those entrenched in the high 
It is « Ce pe places of the Church, and maintaining the 
gor present lat is «f Puritan | Toyal supremacy, and the lesser and mort 
origin. reformatory party. Both were alike con- 
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scientious, and alike prepared to endure 
or to inflict punishment, even to death, if 
thereby their opponents might be silenced. 
The high Church party had the advantage 
of numbers and of entrenchment in royal 
but 
firmness, and a seathing zeal, which 


favor ; the Puritans had an indomit- 
ible 
enabled them to dare their prelatist foes, 
and set themselves as one against a thou- 
sand. 

‘ines, prisons, and death, were the por- 
tions of the Puritans during the reign of 
Elizabe th. 
Presbyterian, and had written in defense 
of the doctrine, and the Puritans expected 


James had been educated a 


toleration, at least, from his ascendency 
the throne ; but they were destined to 
He the 


hands of both Puritans and Presbyterians, 


of 
disappointment. had suffered at 
ind hated both alike—he saw the princi- 
ples of Knox and Calvin tended to repub- 
sm, and that the bishops were allied 


7 
ile 


lican 


to monarchy. Puritans became Sep- 


iratists, assuming, day by day, a gloomier 
nd more austere demeanor, and receding 
in polities as well as religion further and 


At 


the Separatists began to contend 


further from the Established Church. 
length 
for larger liberties—the power of appoint- 


ing their own officers, and performing all 


the functions of self-government with ab- 
solute independence of all foreign control. 
Worn with toil and suffering, a society 


composed of artisans, whose names are 


till preserved in authentic documents, met 


1 the close of the sixteenth century, 


in the house of one Roger Ripon, in Seuth- 


towart 


wark, to spend their Sabbaths in exposi- 
tions of the Bible and in prayer. The 
names of the martyrs, Henry Barrow, John 


Greenwood, and John Penry, are connect- 


ed with this somety. At one time, a ma- 


jority of the members of the Church being 


in bonds, meetings were held in prison, 


through the connivance of the jailor. 


Other associations of similar character, 


were at the same time in other parts of 
the kingdom, reading and exhorting by 


At the dying 


tvr, Penry, a conference was held among 


request of the mar- 


stealth. 


the brethren to take measures for some 


lan whereby they should depart in a body 
but with no im- 


to some distant country ; 


mediate Subsequent sufferings, 


the May-Flower, 
at what is now the pleasant 


Success, 
resulted 
lande dl 


little town of Plymouth, on a bay of the 


noweve 


in 


wh ch 


same name, about forty miles from Boston, 


some men and women, who received their 
principles from the Pilgrim martyrs, and 
were “seasoned with the seeds of grace 
and virtue.” There a solid groundwork 
received them, and the greatest common- 
wealth which the world has ever known 
was established, but not without the en- 


| counter of new difficulties. 


Formidable enough was the aspect of 
things to those weary men and women 
come to seek shelter and repose. “ ‘The 
ground (I quote from White’s Brief Rela 
tion) was covered with snow a foot deep, 
and they being without habitations, and 
women and 


having them divers 


children, no marvel if they lost some of 


among 


their company ; it may be wondered how 
they saved the rest.” ‘¢ After having pass- 
ed over the difficulties that usually en- 
counter new planters, (says the same 
author,) they began to subsist in a reason- 
ably comfortable manner, and after a year’s 
experience or two of the soil and inhab- 
itants, sent home tidings of their well-being 
there, which occasioned other men to take 
knowledge of the place, and to take it into 
consideration.” 

It is hard fer us to estimate the “ deep 
and bitter concern” it must have cost out 
conscientious ancestors to leave their iron- 
bound wains and yokes of oxen, friends 
and kindred ; everything but rectitude, and 
faith in God—that was best and dearest to 
them—and especially with no prospect of 
bettering their condition in anything but 
religious liberty. So far from amendment, 
they had prospectively the severest pov- 
the toil to the 
of a savage foe, and the famine 
and sickness incident to a strange and un- 
cultivated These 


them so surely as the perils of the ocean 


erty, hardest encounter, 


cruelty 
awaited 


land. things 


were overpast. Our steam-vessels, with 
all their splendid appointments and in- 
genious contrivances to master time and 
subdue danger, give us very inaccurate 
notions of the old ships known to the col- 
“AR there 


above 


onists. James’s accession, 
vessels in 


In 


were not four hundred 
England of four hundred tons burden. 
their build, though very picturesque, they 
were tub-like and clumsy—the shape of 
the hull being very broad-bottomed and 
capacious, while the lofty cabins, built up 
on deck, must have caused 
This 


stvle has now become obsolete in Europe, 


fore and aft 
them to roll heavily in bad weather. 


but may still be seen in the Arab vessels 








TH 











THE MAY-FLOWER, 


Red Sea and the Levant.” The 
cut which we give is supposed very nearly 


Vay-F lowe . 


As long as our language exists, the name 


the 


to resemble the 


of this little vessel will live too, and so 


will the names of some of those who ad- 
ventured im it life, and all that was dearer 
taan fe, and sought in the great strange 
wilderness freedom to worship God, and 
d wherein their bones might be bu- 

ried 
The annexed description of his own 
feelings on leaving home, and of the won- 
cer of his neighbors, is quoted from Brad- 


ford himself, the early governor of Ply- 


mouth colony :— 





| thus « t né their na 
tive « trve their n rs, and all 
t i nds and tan I e it Was 
I uw tl ut marve is by many But 
t ‘ tl y knew not t by hear 
t yi t t Lb ! Lace 
and their \ s they kn not how, it 
i t i prliae md § t tot miseries 
f I by many t ght an und 
t rat \ t rable und a 
1 than ] eing they 
were I wquainted } les 1 t I I 
v ht intry doth subsist it had only 
I used to a plain « intry 1 , and t 
trade of husbandry.” 
\ he coneludes by saying = 
} ] + sneiy tl m, fort ' 
set ont iys of God, and to en- 
u t rested ] vi 
’ m they had believed.” 
And what a beautiful ex mple this rest- 
ol eirs In divine protection has be 
t 
eathed to us! Softly the winds were 


| 
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tempered to their shorn lambs, and the 
stony hills of New-England, under thei 
culture, speedily blossomed as the rose. 


ist, and theirs 


Theirs was no half-way tr 


were no shivering souls that sought to 


wrap themselves in the pious mantles of 
Papal 


pretensions—warmed by the fire 
of zeal, they encased themselves in what 





to them the armor of 


battle 


S¢ emed 


ness, and did mightily against 


arch-enemy in whatever shape he appeared 
to them to assume. If they met 
starch of a ruff, it was straig 


broken—if they recognized hi 


in the 
s lures in the 
stripped off 


sharp prick- 


pranking of a Maypole, they 


the garlands, mindless of the 


their own fingers; for they were 


ing of 

] - ] es } : 
no less brave in endurance than severe in 
They would have dashed them- 


at 


infliction. 





selves on the stones which they Cc 


dissenters, if they could have thought 
themselves other than instruments in the 
hands of God. 

Having put their hands to the pk 





there was no looking back—only a steady 


and firm going forward ; and whatever ob- 
jects opposed, must be 


wrenched away, 


hranehl 


branch, or or bur | 
in the fire. No matter what cares 0] 
pressed them, or what enemies beset them 
the main obit et of their live s, the pro} 


the gospe l, was never lost sigh 


‘ { 
gation of 


of. ‘* Only let us not be wanting on ou 


hat we are called to this work 


parts, now i 
Lord’s,” writes Cradock, Governor 
for ot 


Bay,” to his worshipful 


the ** Company the Plantation 





tt Il cannot but wish this 
s estin e ot ybaceco were 
popular in our day. If it 

n foreseen that 1 alter 


times even the meet 


defiled by reason of it, doubtless the 


ng of it would have been protioited alto- 











ne even W it he Silty consl- 
( ition ”’ involved In th Ute ] id 
quoted from, Governor dock Lys -— 
“The course you have taken in givir our 
untrymen er ¢ the ] ft rals 
t LCE there for esent t I 
considered) is 1 ved; | trust 
i God ot r means will be f i ( 
their time more comfortable and fitable als 
in tl end; and we cannot but gen y a 
prove and « mend their n t 
desist f i tl pla i t enas they 
shall dis r how to emp! } s ot] 
wise; which we hope they y be speedily ir 
duced ) s I ts and examples as 
we Slali ve them 
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But though averse to the raising of 
tobacco, and provident in the wisdom of 
the serpent as regarded trust in the fidelity 
j ‘ salvages,”’ 


of the mere worldly interests 


re ase condary thing ; 


and while wary 


n their trust of the “ salvages,”’ they were 
eareful to make plentiful provision of good 
ministers ; by whose faithful preaching, 
godly conversation, and exemplary life, 
they trusted to reduce them to obedience. 

To reduce, and not to persuade, was 
the method of procedure at 
find the 


‘Council of the Mattachusetts 


the planting 


colonies, and we council 


ot the 


stvled the 


Bay.” authorized to exclude trom certain 


s which had been obtained, from 


rivile ge 
the “ especial 


grace of His Majesty, with 


great cost, favor of personages of note, 


and much labor’—* all persons, but such 
peacemakers, and of honest life 
and conversation, and desirous to contorm 


as were 


themselves to good order and govern- 


ment.” ‘The annexed quotation from the 


aforementioned company’s letter of gene- 


ral instruetion to Endicott and his coun- 
cil, shows how strictly the growth of 
relic s difference was go irded against. 











M Ralph Smitl & minister, hath desired 

I r ships; wl was granted him 
t rstood of his difference in some 
thines from our ministers. But his provisions 
for t yage being shipped before notice was 
! f, through many occasions where- 

} itrusted with this business have 

d: and forasmuch as from hene 


there may grow some distraction 
un 1 if there should be 

rrow from different judg- 
thought fit to vive 


any siding, and 
that t rst may 
ve, therefore, 
that 


government, 


unless he will be conform- 


sutfer him not to 


ible to our 


iin within the 


y Mu 
limits of our grant.” 

It further appears from the colony rec- 
ords of the court proceedings of the time, 
ti ed to 


mat “RR ulph Smith was requir 


that he would not exe 


give, 


der his hand, 


"CSE 


his ministry within the limits of the patent 
vithout express leave of the governor up- 
on the spot.” With regard to Sabbath 


eping, we quote from the same letter 

of instruction :— 
‘And to the end the Sabbath m Ly be cele- 
rated in a religious manner, we appoint that 
inhabit the plantati n, both for the 


ral and for particular employments, may 


sw se their labor every Saturday throughout 
the y it three of the clock in the afternoon; 
ind it they spend the rest of that day in 
catechising and preparation for the Sabbath, as 


the ministers shall direct.” 


511 


Mather informs us that John Cotton 
began the Sabbath the evening before, for 
which keeping of the Sabbath from even- 
ing to evening, he wrote arguments before 
his coming to New-England—so the prac- 


tice appears to have been introduced from 
the 


injunction in Leviticus—* From even unto 


abroad. It doubtless originated in 
even shall you celebrate your Sabbaths.” 
The Jewish Sabbath (Saturday) began at 
of our Friday, and the prep- 
the afternoon. 


SIX o'clock 


aration for it at three in 


There appear to have been different opin- 
ions as to the length of time to be kept 
rt ference to it Llooker 


sacre d, and in 


says :-— 

“The question touching the beginning of the 
Sabbath is now on foot among us, hath once 
been spoken to, and we are to give in our argu- 
ments, each to the other, so that we may ripen 
our thoughts concerning that truth, and if the 
Lord will, it may more fully appear.” 


We 
among ministers of 
No time was 


times no choice as tothe field of the 


find no record of summer vacations 


the those times. 


out of season, and some- 


ir labor 


seems to have been given them; and that 
there might be no difference about the 
appointing one to be minister to those sent 


to inhabit at Massachussetts Bay, we will 
the instructions) ‘ make 
of three by lot; and on 
lot shall fall, he shall go with 


his family to perform the work.” 


have you (say 
choice of one 
whom the 
been 
than 


The professions appear to have 
the 


now-a-days, inasmuch as tne wholesome 


less accessible in olden time 
requisite ot some sort of capability was 
desired on the part of the applicant. The 
light this 
matter, is extracted from the “ Letter of 


Endicott and his 


following, throwing some on 


General Instruction to 


Council,” previously quoted from:— 


“We have entertained Lambert Wilson, chi- 


rurgeon, to remain with you in the service of 
the plantation ; with whom we are agreed that 
he shall serve this company, and the other 
planters that live in the plantation, three years, 





only 
and 
Indians, 


and in that time apply himself to cure n 
from for general 
particular accounts, but also for the 
is from time to time he shall be directed by 
yourself or your and the rest of the 
And, moreover, he is to educate and 
such as 


hence ] 


{ 


of such as came 


} successor, 
counch, 
instruct one 
you and said council shall appoint, that may 
be helpful to him, and if suc- 
ceed him in the plant ition ; 
youths, fit to learn that profession, let be placed 
wit] Mr. Hugeson’s son, if his 
r approve thereof, may be one, the rather 


or more youths in his art, 


occasion serve 


which youth or 


him; of which 
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! 
because he hath been trained up in literature 
but if not he, | 


judge most fittest.” 


then such other as you shall 


John Hugeson became a minister, and | 


not ‘chirurgeon,” and died in Salem, 
in 1780, aged ninety-two years, and hav- 
ing preached more than seventy years. 


That 


they took too deep a head,” Endicott was 


‘ill weeds might be nipt before 


directed to take special care in the settling 
of families, 
be gt 
watchful eye to the performance of morn- 
and It 


esteemed his best 


head of each should 
to 


that the 


ounded in religion, and have a 


ing evening family duties. was 


a business worthy of 
look into this, and, if need 


endeavors to 


were, make some an example to ail the 
rest ; else, say the advisers, ** our govern- 
ment will be esteemed a scarecrow.” 
“QOur desire,” they continue, Is to ust 
lenity all that may be, but, in case of 
nece ty, not to neglect the other, know 


no that eorrection 1s 


I's back.” 
Th of la d 


necessity vor, Which shoul 








be the privilege, as well as duty of us all, 
but which has sadly fallen into disrepute 
n modern times, is enjoined thus ur- 
rently :— 

And he y pray you that all be k 
to | i nly means to reduce them t 

1, & godly ik nd to] p youth f 
) many enormities, which by natu 

we 11 too much inelined unto.” 

And God, who alone is able and powerful, 
iable you to this great work, and grant that 
ur Lle le ain. be his cr] ry.’ 


So endeth the first Letter of Instruction 
from the loy ng friends of Endicott, ** the 
Governor and Deputy of the New- England 
Company for a Plantation at Mattachu- 
setts Bay.” 

In a sul 


se juent letter of instructions 


from the London company to the planters, 





they are put in mind to be very circum- 
spect in the beginning to settle some good 
orders, Whereby all persons resident in the 
colony should apply themselves to some 
ealling or other, and idler be pe mitted 
to live among them; tor if ca was taken 
it the first, it was thought a world of dis- 


be prevented, and 


! 
is sins and sinners kept out ol 


orders would many 
the 


world, 


Ay 


tions, they 


severe regula- 
d task to keep 
their 


even with their 
it a ha 


out ot 


me, 
found 
drones and idlers inidst, 


The 


family was prescribed, so that what was 


keeping of a daily register in every 
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| done by each member of the family might 


show for itself, and be a help to them, or 


a remembrance of good works to pos- 
terity. 

It is to be re orette d that none of these 
registers have been preserved—it would 


be curious to the fashionable ladies now-a- 


days to note the daily employments of the 
women of the 
lict 


proposed, and those to be inflicted at once 


olden times. For all dere- 


in duty, severe punishments were 


and in publie. 


other sins, say the advisers, 


Among ’ 
‘we pray you make some good laws for 
the punishment of swearers.”” This was 
enjoined, if comfort or blessing from God 
was expected on the plantation. Many 
who sought of the company to come over 
were refused, even when they had been at 

great charges”? with them, on account ot 


the 
beyond their temporal comfort, they look- 


ir pernicious practices, But over and 


ed steadily to the glory of God. 
to 


Some temperance measures appear 


have been taken chiefly with regard to the 


sulvages, as to the strong waters sent for 


sale. Public and exemplary punishment 
was recommended for him who exceeded 
in that inordinate kind of drinking, so 
much as to become drunk. <As to the 
raising of tobacco, we find repeated “ 
structions for its discouragement. Care 
was advised to be taken that none was 
planted by new planters, unless in small 


tities for mere necessity and for phys- 
ot health 
only taken private ly 


quan 
i 


ic, and for preservation and 


that the same were 
by ancient men. 
Notwithstanding all the hardships and 
he rit- 
] 


accustomed 


trials which accompanied the new 
all 
comtorts, the plant rs seem to have been 
From Francis Hig- 
** the New- 


, und all the appurtenances there- 


ag the sacrifice of 


e, and 


more than satisfied. 


of earth of 


son’s account 














of, nseribe the following :- 
‘Tt is a land of divers and sundry sorts all 
il Ma husetts Bay, and at Charles R 
s as fat black earth as can be seen anywhere 3 
oth laces you have clay-soil and sandy 
& | rm of the earth here 


in th super- 
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and see divers thousands of acres 
of as good ground as need to be, 
and not a tree in the same. It is 
thought here is good clay to make 
brick, and tiles, and earthen pots, 
as need be.” 

The author goes on to say 
there was plenty of slate in the 
Isle of Slate, and lime-stone, 
free-stone, and smooth stone, 


and iron stone, and marble 
stone, in such store that they 
had great rocks of it. He 


expresses great hope too of 
minerals, though no trial had 
been made in the soil, the fer- 
tility of which, he says, “ is to 
be admired at in the abundance 
of grass that groweth every- 


where, both very thick, very 
long, and very high, in divers 
places.” “It is scarce to be 


believed,” he continues, ** how 


our kine and goats, horses and 


hogs, do thrive and prosper 
here, and like this country.” 
It is strange that we find no 
despondency for the hard por- 
tion they found—no regret for 


all they had left—all they saw 
was good, and they believed 


that greater blessings which they did not 
see awaited them. ‘“ Our plantation,” 


writes the same author, “already yields 
us a quart of milk for a penny, and the 


abundant inerease of corn proves the 
country to be a wonderment. Yea, Jo- 
seph’s inert in Kgypt is outstripped 





here with us.” 

The cheerful, the almost exultant spirit 
in the records of these devoted worthies 
uffords a pleasing and faith-inspiring con- 


temp] 
i 


ition. We cannot read their history 
without having our belief in the efficacy 
religious trust 


God 


everywhere to have met the measure of 


prayer increased, our 


strenothened and elevated. 


ol 


seems 


their faith—in the perils of the sea and 
the famines of the land ; pledging us anew, 
as it 
with us still, and answers those that call 


were, in their faith, that he walks 


on him. But of these things presently. 


[ quote further from Francis Higgin- 
son’s New-England, and the appurte- 


nanees thereot. In one place he says :— 


“Our governor hath store of green peas grow- 
ing in his garden, as good as ever I eat in Eng- 


land,”’ 


And in another : 
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“This country aboundeth naturally with 
store of roots of great varie ty, and good to eat. 
Our turnips, both 
larger and sweeter than are ordinarily to be found 
There are also store of pumpkins, 
other things of that nature 
Also divers excellent pot- 
Straw- 


parsnips, and carrots, are 


in England. 
cucumbers, and 
know not. 
y abundantly among the grass. 
their time, 
sorrel, brooklime, liverwort, carvel, and 
ks and onions, and divers 
physical herbs. There are also abundance of 
sweet herbs, delightful to the smell, which I 
know not; plenty of single damask roses, very 
andtwo kinds of that bear two 
1 very sweet, which they say are 





which I 
herbs cro 


berries in and penny-royal, winter- 


savory, 


resses 5 also Ace 


my 


wate! 


sweet, he rbs 


kinds of tlowers, 


as good to make cordage and cloth as hemp and 
flax. Excellent vines are here ap and down 
in the woods.” 


The accompanying cut is designed to 
beautiful may-flower, the 
It 


answers to the primrose in Old England, 


illustrate the 


pioneer of the sisterhood of blossoms. 


starting first to life, and being regarded 
with a similar affection—the securing of 
its earliest blossoms bringing, or being sup- 
posed to bring, We can 
imagine the children about Plymouth, with 


good fortune. 
a sort of pious superstitien, gathering in 
armfuls of these 
flowers—doubtless 


subdued merriment 


and fortunate 














th 


many a trustin 


THE 





THE ALLYN HOUSE, 


the now of 
} 


maiden, who 


ey tringe grassy covering 


¢ { TY WY 
vy ind ae»mure 





believ 1 the marvelous virtues, And 
who shall iv but that faith lends to its 
object something of the quality with which 
it bel es it to be already endowed. 

For myself, it seems to me that we are 
more debted to the Puritans for th 
beautiful examples of faith and trust be- 
queathed to us, than for their noble inde- 
pendence nd resistance of oppression. 


There was no 


an 


bi 
l 


th 
a 

in 
M 


bout chance, 


questioning a 
| fire c-W ll they kne W no will 


| 
| 


1 fate, 
t God s\ 


severest al- 


|; and under the 


etions still praye d—* Thy will be done 
Speak of a little daughter whom he 
d los i, Mr. Iligginson says :— 

S BG ill tl child died about 

ka echt, I first of our 

pt 1 in the | els « the great 
lant t 

VV nor ¢ . great storm which befell 
em shortly after the burial, he says, with 
simp \ *h begets in us confidence 
all | narrations, ** This day 
r. Gofft’s eat dog fell overboard, and 
uld not be recovered.” 


“ime near store, 


the (i speak 
ints of 1630.) abund 


now ot the emig ance 
of yellow tlowers, which they supposed to 
have ¢ from the low meadows, floated 
ou » meet them, which made them the 
more anxious to see the New-England 
paradis 

— I") rh G 1d’s bless ng,” | Savs, 

our pass was short and s ly; for 
whereas we had a thousand leagues to sail 
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from Old England, we 
performed the same in 
six weeks and three 
days.” 

The governor went 
aboard ship to meet 
them, and himself and 
family were lodged in 
he 
fuir and 
Not one 
of the pilgrim houses 
is left standing 


The Allyn 


of which we 


his house, which 


describes as 


newly built. 


now. 
House, a 
here 
ot 


\ 
but more 


cut 
cive, is a specimen 
the old style, 
spacious perhaps than 
that in which Higgin- 
son was lodged by the 
covernor. 


W ce Cc 


in imagine psalms and thanks- 
givings going up from beneath that roof 
for preservation from “ maledietions” and 
the divers perils of the sea, and for the 
delight which they had received in be hold- 


Ing the wonde rs of the Lord in the des p> 


which our author quaintly says, “tl 


who dare not oo to their town’s end, sh il] 


never have the honor to see.” 


Of their habits during the voyage, he 
says: * That they constantly served God, 
morning and evening, by reading and ex- 
pounding the Scripture—by singing and 
prayer—and the Sabbath was sole mnly 


former preaching 


And in great 


ith 


kept by adding to the 


twice and ecatechizing.” 


need they kept solemn fasts w oracious 


effeet—and he desires all to take notice 
tl and prayer are as * prevail- 


vat fasting 
P ind. ‘The 


able’ hip-master 


by sea as by k 
their 


and his company, we are told, ** set 


watches with singing, and prayer that was 
not read In a book.” 
the 


spirit of trust, of piety, ¢ f cheerfulness. 
=~ lx pe rience 


‘that 


cener 


Iliscinson but exe mplifies 


doth manifest,” he Savs, 
there is hardly a more healthful 


place to be found in the world that agreeth 


k or 


s I did forme 


English bodies.” 


= \\ he re 


better with our 


himself, he says : 


Oth Strong 


ly require such drink as was 


and stale, now I can, and oftentimes do, 
drink New-England w: 


Throughout all 


settlers of Massachusetts Bay, we find 


very well 


ite! 
onicles ke pt by 
the 


ful piety manifested as has 


d in Master Higgin- 


the same cheer 


} 


ready bee 1 ¢ 


ite 


xhit 
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No Jamentings anywhere 
for the blessings they had foregone, but a 


son’s report. 


constant setting forth of those that were 
left. 

William Wood, in his description of 
Massachusetts, “Tn an ill sheep 
r, | have known mutton as dear in Old 


says: 
ve 
England, and dearer than goat’s flesh is 
in New-England; which is altogether as 
good, if faney be set aside.” 

Among their other afflictions came pes- 
tilence, insomuch that there was scarcely 
one dead ; 


‘but they who survived were not di 


a house where there was not 
couraged, but bore God's corrections with 
humility 
had | 
cast them down. 


Ot 


remembering always that he 


ower to raise them up, as well as 


is said, *“* She was a godly 


one lt 


virgin, making a comfortable end; and 


that the like loss of her had not been sus- 


tain and it is added, without murmur 
or complaint, ** she deserves to be remem- 
be et 

[here are graves in other places,” 
writes one, “as well as with us.”” Of the 


death of Robert Welden, ‘*a hopeful young 


ema who had just been chosen 
c 1 of a hundred foot, the chronicle 
Says he was buried as a soldier, with 
three vollies of shot ;’’ and in the next 
sentence a thanksgiving is recorded. On 
evi page of the records our pusilla- 
nimity is shamed by their great trust 
perseverance remembering 
primary object of their pilgrim- 
sed only to bury their dead, 

ne ) mourn 


Pilgrims of 1620, 


been led away from them by 


But to return to the 


the interest attaching to the narratives of 
the lowers. 

Karly in the morning of the 9th of 
Ne nber, after the sufferings of a ecrowd- 
ed pas e of sixty-four days, these Pil- 

I »btained their first view of the coast 
of America. ‘Their rejoicing and praising 
of 4iod we must leave to be imagined. 
Wonderfully refreshing must have been 

‘ ht of the sand-hills covered with 


by woods and sloping toward the sea, 
| 


Li ana 


snow-covered as they were. 


L tte veing driven about by contrary winds 
id endangered by shoals, they were an- 


chored safely in Cape Cod harbor. 
Before making land, however, they had 
rvenanted and combined themselves to- 


ther into a civil body-politic for the hon- 


| ** the 


| and 
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oring of their king and country, the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith, and the 
glory of God. ‘This voluntary agreement 
has been defined by some American writers, 
virth of popular constitutional lib- 
erty ;” and this has undoubtedly proved the 
fruit of the tree they planted, although 
they had no idea of the gigantic growth 
it was destined to, or of its fruit. 

As soon as anchor was cast, parties 
to fetch and water, 
a shallop was fitted for the exploring 


went ashore wood 
of the coast, and selecting a suitable place 
for settlement. This plan was shortly re- 


lingquished, 
1 


in consequence of the shallop 
proving unworthy ; and a party, under the 
leadership of Captain Miles Standish, vol- 
unteered to make an exploration on foof. 
This was esteemed a service of great peril, 
permitted, we informed, 
At length, however, six- 


teen men, armed with musket, sword, and 


and rather are 


than approved. 


corslet, were put ashore. 

They spent the first day in tracking In- 
dians, but were overtaken by night without 
having encountered any; and kindling a 





fire, appointed sentinels, and lay down to 
sleep. The following day they renewed 
the tracking, but became entangled in 
thickets, by reason of which their very 


armor is said to have been literally torn to 
pieces. 

The annexed cut represents the armor 
of the period, though it is probable our 
pilgrims had only a corselet and head- 


piece, 





> AVERY 


SUIT OF ARMOR, 
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These explorers appear to have found 
nothing more worthy of note than some 
Indian traps, in one of which Captain 
Standish was caught accidentally, the site 
of a house, an old ship’s kettle, and a 
basket of Indian corn, which they carried 
intending to reimburse the owners ; 
Wearily 


toward the seashore, and were 


away, 
al 
they 
glad to have their signal answered from 


sO 


, they crossed some graves. 


drew 


the ship. 
Subse que ntly, a larger pa 
the boat, 


rty went out 


in which, owing to boisterous 


winds, could not keep the sea, and the 


men were forced to wade ashore through 


water above their knees, and after toil- 


some marching to eneamp for the night 
in the open a and exposed to a fall of 
snow, so that some who afterward died 
were supposed to have there “taken the 
original of their deaths.” The following 


day the explorations were renewed, the 
snow through which they waded, and the 
wintry woods, making the scene doubly 
desolate. Their only good fortune seems 
to have been the finding of a supply of 
corn. By the third day several were too 
sick to proceed further, and were accord 
in ly sent hi k tnd short Vy the whole 
party be ne worn out with the hard toil 
nd discouragement when ten of the 


staunchest volunteered to proceed alone ; 








| 
among these were Standish, Carver, Brad- 
ford, and Winslow ‘The cold was intense, 
und from elr great suffe i two of the 
tel Ve k i froze over 
them ind, hey were 
spt ly cased of iren 
They mes but en- 
tered 1 hideous 
Cl em nd the sentinel ¢ | 
l’o an by ving fired ofl L Cou] 
of mi Sk n OT Was he a and 
the shrick vere ipposed to have been 
wild beasts Ih supposition proved 
untrue, for on the morrow, having praved, 
ind being about to breakfast, a repetition 
of the yell burst upon them, followed by 
1 storm of Ow Standish was the 
first to fire nd | companions quickly 
followed with a ge | discharge of mus 
ketry The sache m tood brav ly, but 
W it length overcome, and wounded 
fled b k into the woods, Che First 
Dhar I r the place of this skirmish 1s 
c d. 
They now bete k themselves to the 
boat. but the sea prove 1 more ospitable 
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than the shore. Heavy snow and rain 
came on, and with the prospect all ob- 
scured, **the gale increased, the sea got 
up, the rudder snapped,” and a poor at- 
tempt at steering was made with a couple 
of oars, the waves threatening to swamp 
them, and the light of a winter day fading 
from a perilous shore—surely they needed 
then their great trust. ‘The pilot having 
called 


beheld the harbor, all sail was strained to 


them to be of good cheer, for he 


get in, when the mast snapped in three 
places, and the pilot exclaimed, ‘* The 
eves never saw this 


Lord be merciful! my 


place before.” Breakers were just before 
them, but with wonderful presence of mind 
the shallop was got about and earried into 
the Safe 


} 
a 


harbor with flood tide. from the 
ight eame down upon 


Fear 


anger of the sea, n 
them, wet, hungry, almost frozen. 


of the savages kept them for some time 


in the boat, but so near perishing were 
they with cold that a few went ashore, 
and having kindled a fire, were joined by 
the rest. ‘The place proved to be an un- 


island, and having looked about 
to 


and refix 


inhabited 


the day there, dry 
their 


Sunday, 


they resolved pass 


their baggage, muskets. 
The 


pressed as they were to join their compan- 


next day w and sore 


as 


they remained and observed it with 


ions, 
customary solemnity. Monday, sounding 
the harbor, they found it eligible for ship- 
ping, 
further, and making land, stepped on the 


ind determined to explore the shores 


which has since acquired such ce- 


rock 
lebrity. Jlere their researches ended, as 
has been already 


anchor, 


recorded, and, weighing 


they carried back the good news 


to their friends 
During their exploration, Mistress White 
rave birth toa son, whom she called Pere- 


rrine—the first ehild born in the colony— 


and Dorothy, the wife of Bradford, was 
drowned, 

On the 17th of December, the May- 
Flower set sail from Cape Cod Harbor, 


and the next day anchored in Plymouth 
| hav ng called on God for diree- 
} 


asnore, 


B and 
m1V, and 
tion, went 


lved tO Sé ttle 


h id 


and planted with corn some 


The spot where they reso 


ridge of high ground which 


Was a 
been cle ired 


The place, we are told, 


nded with “ delicate springs” of water, 


and under the hillside ran “a very sweet 


brook.” 


as erected, where the 
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MAP OF 


party set themselves down and began to 


PLYMOUTH BAY. 


| land only to learn that here there is no 


build houses, and here the town of Ply- | 


mouth now stands. ‘lhe Indian name was 


Accomack. A indicates Plymouth vil- 


lage, B the Town Brook, C Billington Sea, | 


D Captain’s Hill, Duxbury; E Clark’s 
Island, F Saquish Head, G Jones’ River. 

“The the first 
habitation but 
feet square, and in it men, women, and 


Common House,” as 


was enlled, was twenty 
children, sick and well, corn, goods and 
huddled new 
built, 


and slow work, so often was it interrupted 


all, were together, until 


houses could be which was a hard 
by alarms of the Indians, by the severity 
of the weather, and by sickness, 

Two of their number soon had the mis- 
fortune to lose themselves in the woods, 
which caused the most painful apprehen- 


sions to the rest, and as may be supposed | 


was anything but agreeable to themselves ; 


fear of wild beasts and Indians adding ter- 


ror to the bitterness of the frost and snow. | 


But it pleased God, to quote their own 
words, *so to dispose that the beasts 
came not ;” and, after great hardship and 


fright, they found their way back to the | 


settlement. By the 4th of February, the 
Common House was as full of beds as they 


could lie, one beside another ; 


and there, | 


in that rude habitation, and in the strange | 


had the 


labors of a great number were ended. 


country to which they come, 


Doubly sad must have been the parting | 


of those who had endured so much to- 


gether—they had reached the promised | 


rest for us, and no abiding place. 

When the spring came, one half the 
littls 
hanging the rock where they had so lately 
landed—side by side they were laid, as 


band lay asleep on the cliff over- 


they stood in lite; and their surviving 
friends, so far from making tombs, or 


planting flowers, leveled the sacred earth, 
and planted corn, in order to conceal their 
great loss from the Indians, lest, tempted 
by their weakness, they might fall upon 
and destroy the little handful of survivors 
which they were become. 

When the spring came round, and the 
flowers began to appear, a solitary Indian, 
of noble and fearless carriage, made his 
one * fair warm’ 

English he knew, bade the 


appearance day, and 
using all the 
pilgrims welcome. He proved communi- 
the some 
valuable information They 


entertained him as well as they could, 


cative, and settlers obtained 


from him. 
that they might counteract the bad im- 
pression which the savages already had 
of them; and when he departed, gave him 
little presents. His name was 
and he often returned with his 
to the settlement, after his 


solitary adventure. He is described as a 


some 
Samoset, 


companions 


man of able body, grave countenance, and 
spare of speech, and differing in attire 
from his followers only in that he wore a 
chain of great white bone beads about his 
neck. ‘ His face was painted a sad red, 
like murrey, and he oiled both head and 
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face so that he looked greasily. All of 
his followers painted themselves of differ- 


red, and black, 


and 


colors, yellow, and 


lressed 


ent 


skins, some went 


in 
Governor Carver is re present d 


some _ ¢ 
naked.” 
as pledging his wild visitors very cour- 
teously in strong drinks, which they recip- 
rocated in more potent draughts. 

With the 


for the departure of the 


warm weather, preparation 
Vay-Flower was 


made, and it is strange, in view of all the 


hardship and suffering, and the losses of 
sisters, husbands and 


friends, brothers, 


wives, that not one sought opportunity to 


1, resolved at all 


return home, but remainec 
hazards to make homes among the graves 
of their kindred. 

Soon after the 


ower, Governor Carver, while at work in 


departure of the May- 
Fl 
the ill, in a few hours 


field, was taken 


spe € ehle SS, 
died. It 


“for the common good shortened his 


and after a few days 


is said of him that his great 


days.” 


William Bradford, we have 


of whom 


previously spoken, was chosen his suc- 
CeSssol The first marriage took place 
May 12th, 1621, and was between Kd- 
ward Winslow and Susanna White, both 
of whom had been recently bereaved of 


their companions. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, this proceeding would have 
been regarded as an indecency and a sean- 


under the trying circumstances 


eems to have been considered exem- 
plary 
in the 


The fir t offi nse, recorded 


| of 


1s 


journa the 
Bi 


tain s 


vovernor, is that of John 


and was contempt of the cap- 


wful command, and opprobrious 


llington; 
] 


which he was adjudged to 


spe ies, for 
have his neck and heels tie d tove ther ave 
for what length of time the journal saith 
not. It ippears, however, that in hum- 
bl] r himself nd erav ng pardon he was 
forgive! Remarkable lenieney for the 
times Ihe second off ns¢ was a duel 
fought upon challenge at single combat 
with sword and dagger, between Edward 
Dotey and Edward Leister, servants of 
Mr. Hopkins What the cause of chal- 
lena was, appears now; hut the parties 
ually fought and were both wounded, 
r which they were idjudged ta have 
} land feet tied toate ther, and so 
venty-four hours without meat or 

; ' k 
["} sits of the savages began to be 
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frequent and disorderly, insomuch that it 


was thought advisable to send an em! 


ASSY 
to the nearest chief to make arrangements 


Winslow ap- 


pointed diplomatist; and taking with him 


mutually agreeable. was 


| a coat of red cotton, edged with lace, a 
present for the sachem, and accompanied 
After a 


weary march they fell in with the chief, 


by an interpre ter, they set out. 


to whom they presented the red coat, 
and whom they paid for the Indian corn 
which they appropriated on a former ex- 
pedition. 


The chief was so pleased with these 


courtesies, that he promised to comply 
with all their requests, and distinguished 
his guests by lodging them in the same 


bed with himself and wife. If the Pil- 
grims had always acted upon this con- 


| ciliatory plan, it would have saved their 
| names from centuries of reproach. 

| The good ship Fortune came in Novem- 
| ber, bringing a reinforcement of over thirty 
- but of 


orts about the fertility of the eoun- 


settlers in consequence extrava- 


gant re] 


try, she brought no supplies of food; so 
the colony was reduced to short allow- 


ance. 


intercourse between the settlers and the 


Indians at this period. Winslow says :— 


“We have 
to pl 


omic 


found them very loving and read 


| 
| It is pleasant to conte mplate the friendly 
| 
| 
} 


isure We often go to them, and they 


tous; some of us have been fifty miles 


| inthe country with them.” 


They were entertained familiarly, and 


| repaid the hospitality with skins and veni- 
|son. And it was a common picture to 
see the Englishmen in corslet and buff 


sitting on the grass beside the plumed and 


painted chief. We pass over the details 


of the first bloody encounter, quoting, sim- 


ply, what Robinson, the good pastor whom 


on hearing 
j 


11S- 


| 
they had left behind them, said, 
of it. 


“(Consider your ways, and the « 


position of your captain, who is of warm 


temper,” he wrote—he doubted whether 
there was not wanting that tenderness of 
the life of man which was meet, and add- 
ed: “O how happy a thing had it been, 
if you had converted some before y« 
killed any.” 

He seems to have been heartily loved 
by his people, and deserving all their love ; 
but he was too much in advance of them 
and of the age to be always appreciated. 
‘I charge you,” he said, in his last ad- 
dress to them, **that you follow me no 
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1an you have seen me follow the 
In the sentiment 
there is a wisdom which even in 


further tl 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


annexed, 
this day has been attained by few :— 


Lord has more truth yet to break forth 


out of his holy word. I cannot sufficiently be- 


wail the condition of the reformed Churches 
which have come to a period in religion, and 
will go, at present, no further than the instru- 
ments of their reformation. Luther and Calvin 
were great and shining lights in their times; 


yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel 
of God. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go 

Luther and the Calvinists, 
k fast where they were left by that 
of God.”’ ‘ : 





beyond what saw: 
you see, stl 


great man 


And he further charges them to be ready 


to receive TRUTH Whenever it shall be 
made known to them. 
In 1625, *“* having finished his course 


and performed his work,” he was taken 
home. Ina letter to Governor Bradford, 


in reference to his death, occurs the fol- 


lowing passage 


‘He was taken away even as fruit falleth 
before it is ripe, when neither length of days 
nor infirmity of body did seem to call for his 
end. The Lord even then took him away, as it 
were in his anger, whom if tears could have 


held, he would have remained to this day.” 


1623, found the settlers reduced 


{pril, 
to severer privations than they had yet 


known. The corn was exhausted, and 
faint and staggering for want of food 
they began to plant for the harvest. All 
had been hitherto held in common ; but as 
a greater stimulus to labor, the land was 
now divided, and each man wrought for 
himself. No sooner had the corn ap- 
peared, than a drought set in, and con- 
tinued for six weeks, so that starvation 


seemed inevitable ; and the more, that a 
patched to their relief, after being 
the 


back twice, was wrecked 
In this fearful exigency a day of 


ship dis 
driven on 
coast. 
‘asting and prayer was appointed, and the 


narrator says 


as clear 
continue as ever 
mtinuing some eight or 


iY before our departure the weather 
| 


wether on 
distilled 


howers of rain, 


1e clouds gathered t 


ill sides, and on the next morning 


, and moderate s 
ne fourteen days, and mixed with 
hard to say 
our withered corn or drooping affec- 
such 


h soft, sweet 





continuing s 
such isonable weather, as it was 
whether 
I 


tions 


was the bounty and goodness of our God.” 


were most quickened or revived 


Having followed the Pilgrims thus 
through all their sufferings and toils to the 
dav’n of prosperity—the day of magisterial 
aut iority—there comes a time of denun- 
ciation, of whipping, and banishment, and 
hanging, which we are glad to pass over. 
The perilous wandering of Roger Wil- 


liams, which lasted for fourteen weeks, 


| during which he had no bread nor bed—no 


shelter from the storm, and no guide or 


| companion—and all for that he pleaded the 


} eter 


rights of conscience, has left dark spots on 
the Puritan character that cannot be wash- 
ed out. 

Anne Burden, 
her 


The public flogging of 


who came from London to deliver 


message of peace, has left a picture to the 
the 
exclama- 


world of a whipping-post adjoining 


meeting-house; and the meek 
tion of poor Mary Dyer, “ The will of the 
Lord be done Ma her 


and awaited on the seaffold the execution, 


as she folded hands 


makes us almost deaf to the long prayers 


of her accuser 


5S. 


Doubtiess they saw at stake truths of 


nal moment, and the lives of a few 


heretics were as nothing in comparison. 


If it be true that the evil which men do 
lives after them, and the good perishes 
with their bones, it is best to discourage 
the tenacity of bad memories as much as 
we may by silence. 


The 


cellent work to which I have a 


Pilgrim Fathers,” an ex- 


lready been 


From 


1 of this 
of Ply- 


much indebted in the compilatio: 


article, the subjoined particula 


mouth as it is now, are gathered 


of 
by-lanes, running « 


a few principal streets and 
f into the 
fashioned 


some cling 


surrounding country—a quiet, old 








place, yet having a cheerful look. It is 
charmingly rural, many of the gay rustic look- 
| ing dwellings being detached, a standing 
amid gardens full of shrubs and flowers. The 


en houses, 
itly painted 
and 
Rows of tall elms 
overhead give 
1 delicious 


principal avenues are lined with wood 
often furnished with verandahs, v: 
stone color, 


ht green. 


white or and with blinds 
shutters of | l 


iting brar 
air of tranquillity and 


with sho« iches meeting 
the s 


rep 


ene an 


Pilger 


rims 


The street first laid out by the 


is upon high ground, and below runs * the 


very sweet brook,” the mouth of which 
afforded harbor for shallops and boats, 
and in their season abounded with fish. 
At the head of this street was the hill 


where the fort was erected, and which was 
called Fort-hill, now Burial-hill. 
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The shores are flat, rising with gentle 
acclivities from the water—with the ex- 
ception of Captain’s-hill, named in honor 
of Miles Standish, and the ridge of Mano- 
met. From the principal street, Leyden, 
the descent is steep to another which runs 
parallel with the seashore, and leads to the 
Forefathers’ Rock. On the left is an ab- 
rupt ridge, the top of which is cover- 
ed with grass, but its sides disguised 
This the 
Cole’s-hill, and was the first burial 


by modern edifices. is 


place of the Pilgrims—there are no 
} 


toml nor other marks to in- 


mtones, 
dicate their resting-places now. 


] 


Formerly this eminence overhung 
the seabeach, and immediately be- 
the 
waves, was the rock on which the 
landed. (Whe 


1, and 


low it, and projecting into 


Pilgrims scene 18 
the original 


red. A 


rock was removed from 


+] } 
greatiy changes 


features with difficulty trae 
part of the 
its first position in the time of the 


revolution for purposes ot political 


excitement, and placed in the 
Town-square ; and thence, finally, 
to its present position in front of 
Pilgrim-hall, where it is surrounded 
with an iron railing which bids de- 
fj el to the patri tic lovers of 
memorials, who, if it were accessi- 
ble, would soon break it to pieces. 


this fragment will 


head of th 


be 


A pict ire of 


found at the 
The Bury 


e chapter. 


remark- 


ing-hill is the most 
thle and conspicuous spot in Plymouth— 
a green mound, rising above the buildings, 
and set thick with gray tombstones. Its 


summit commands a wide view of sea and 
land, field of Pilgrim 


adventure, from the first-arrival till the 


embracing the whol 
settlement of Plymouth. The white sand- 
hills of Cape Cod 


de nte d shores of the bay m 


in the distanee, the in- 


y, embracing within 
its wave Clark’s Island, Saquish Head, 
ind the Gurnet light, the green hill of 
Duxbury an4 the pine-clad ridge of Mano- 


met But the cemete ry itself is the most 
interesting feature of all. It is covered | 
with dark slate stones, mest of them 
brought from England, and adorned with 
lint carvings of death’s head and 
cross bones, and be the name S of the 
first comers and their descendants. The | 


irliest pilgrims are, how- | 


A c¢ 


ro to the 


raves of the { 


ever, unknown olumn was erected | 


some years a 
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Bradford, the stout yeoman of Austerfeld, 
and afterward honored governor of the 
settlement of Plymouth. 
known to his descendants, many of whom 


The spot was 
are buried around him. Among these the 
tomb of one of his sons, Major Bradford, 
is selected as a good specimen of the style 


| of the more ornamental ones. 
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Sy WHO EXPIRED FEBY 20 ee 
1705 AGED 79 YEARS I 
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TOMB OF MAJOR BRADFORD. 
Upon the southern extremity of this 
hill was erected a strong timber fort, upon 
which they planted their cannon, and 
where watch was kept against the ap- 
proach ef the Indians. ‘The building 
afterward served for a long time for a 


meeting-house. On the opposite side of 


the bay, the view inland extends over an 


irregular ground fringed with primitive 
forests. Small lakes surrounded with 
trees lie among the hills, and, notwith- 
standing the occasional fields and houses, 
the scene retains much of its original 
wildness. 

On the other side of the town brook 
rises a bold eminence crowned with a 
wind-mill, and ealled Watson’s-hill. It 
was here that Massisoit first made his 


appearance with his Indians ; and from the 
hollow beneath that, Winslow and his men 
advanced to meet them. 


Many of the tombstones bear the record 


2 


memory of William | of eighty, ninety, and in some cases of a 
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STANDISE’S SWORD, 


and among the Christian 
the Old 
such as “ Experience,” 


hundred 


years ; 


taken from Testament, 


may be found 


nes 


Patience,” “ Fear,” “ Mercy,” “* Wrest- 

i,” and the like. 

In the neighborhood of Plymouth 1s 
Captain’s-hill—a long slope covered with 


i 
-k turf and gray boulders. 


of Miles Standish still 


Here 


flow 8S, 


1] his house formerly stood. From 
this point, the course which Standish and 
is companions took on their first voyage 
f discovery may be seen. In the distance 
ie hills of Cape Cod, and the long 

e which the shallop explored on her 


Plymouth Bay. 


» of 


The dark pine- 
Manomet 


way to 


is seen to the 


ered 7 
h, and to the north the Gurnet Light 
ecting point of Saquish Head, 

\ *h were the breakers where 

e lit shallop was so nearly cast away. 
Ni shore lies Clark’s Island, where 
e half-frozen pilgrims found shelter from 

( orm; where they kindled a fire, and 
tehed all ni tht, and rested on the Sab- 

th precedit the memorable Monday 

1 they first trod upon the Rock of 
lymouth This lull was originally oc- 
1 by Standish, together with John 


Jonathan Brewster, and Thomas 


Prence ; whence they moved to Plymouth 
t winter for the greater convenience 

f attending worship. The hill and some 
it lands were afterward assigned 


» Standish, and named Duxbury, after his 


neestral in England. Some faint 


estate 


dications of the dwelling-house are said 


to be seen yet, and the spring trickles out 


eshh sedve, and 


through moss and 


wild flowers finds its way to the 


There lived Miles Standish, after his 


VoL. V.—39 


dao 


| of the first winter’s mortality is this: 


KETTLE AND DISH, 


many conflicts; and here, in 1656, he 
died at the age of seventy-two, and his 


sepulcher no man knoweth to this day. 
Many memorials of him are still iz 


existence. His good sword, with a large 
kettle and dish, are preserved at Plymouth, 
and are here presente dina group. 

The weapon, from an Arabie inscrip- 
tion, is supposed to have really been one 
ot the 


temper and keenness. 


Damascus blades so famous for 
Among the entries 
* On 
January 29, died Rose, wife of Captain 
Standish.” 

Good to haye been less 
the ladies than 


if tradition be to be truste d. 


Mile Ss seems 


among as a 


It i 


related of him, and the story is strikingly 


suecessful 


Idier, 


characteristic of the Puritan simplicity of 
that in the course of time the gal- 
n sought to fill the melancholy 
the death of t} 


loved Rose, and to this end fixed his heart 


captal 


void oeceasioned by 1c be- 


upon one Priscilla, the daughter of William 


Mullens, as a help-mate for him. Unfor- 
tunately, he adopted the singular method 


ot addressing the lady by proxy, and by 


strange infatuation chose a young 
] Alden. 


lV { 
as the interpreter of bis wishes to the fair 


some 


ind comely gentleman named John 


lad 
| \ 


who was too much pleased with the 
} 


u 


handsome youth to remember the sober 
captain at all; and so it fell that as the 
blushing herald stood stammering forth 


the proposals of his patron, the lady in- 
terrupted him with, “* Prythee, John, why 
lo vou not Upon 


Spe ak for yourself? 
which the young man did speak for him- 
self, n be in- 
, and the defeated Miles was taught 
thereafter to woo for himself. No doubt 
he was a good deal laughed at, but his 


ot unsuecessfully, as may 


ferred 
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courage seems not to have been diminish esort to shoemaking, or some other occu- 
ed, 1 is not long until a certain | pation, by which they eke out their sub 
Bar 1 ime his wile. *| sistence. 
He leit several children, of whom his The country above the marshes is 
da t Lora, as appears by his will, | remarkable instance ‘“ of the triumph « 
t before him :— skill and industry over nat 0 i 
‘s. that out of my whole estate | and nothing can exceed the neatness « 
charges be taken, and my body be | the villages, and the comfortable look « 
. decent manner: and if I die in | the inhabitants.” 
1 } } uid 7 r is ! . 
“a — ‘ One of the townships of the Cape be 
' the name of Brewster, and from ‘T ) 
l Province town has been « d the Ve 
nexed is a part of the sampler | ° New-England. The harbor i 
ep i ‘ ar 
if eloved Lora. which is still pre- one of the finest in the whole lin 0 
: . , eoast. beir -omplet and-locked ‘ 
served + Plymouth Hall — ct » velng completely land LOCK > al 
the entrance accessible, in all winds, to 
vessels of the large st class. The curve 
5 of land by which it is formed is calle 
. point, and at its extremity is a light- 
: house, and here, three quarters of a mile 
w 7 . "a 
- from the shore, the May-Flowcr came to 
i anchor. 
rs Considerable remains of the original 
F 
1 forest of “ oaks, pines, juniper, sassal 
a und other sweet woods,” are still to be 
}° found about Provincetown. The wo 
| for the most part is stunted, though ther 
_ — some specimens of a fin 
— ; he pilerims i \ 
It is a mple of fine workma ry. LEN I pugrims rem th Wi 
! 1 
i 4 re etted that they | no means ¢ 
( \ ht on it, W 1 may not I 
| , turing them—thetr descendants have 1 
e ¢ iV i e out, are the 
aims the Cape famous tor its whale fishe 
ng mt Als Is my na Lord, guid ) 
, t that I me : : a Provincetown is deseribed as a few street 
y I may do thy \ filly 
hand sucl enient 5 3 — of frame-houses, built on sand, overhun 
void of ume, and I will , by sand, and approached by sand ; am 
t —_ lrovether of a wild, singular, and out 
Th country about Plymouth is natu ol-the-way appearance It is thriving 
lly hilly, rocky, and barren, and thouch | and enterprising, the inhabiiants mostly 
there nuch of almost primeval forest, | fishers and sailors—their fishing boats ] 
yet in its vicinity, patches of tlearing, | fect medels. In the hills behind the tow: 
rende | fruitful by industry, and con- e many places as wild as when first 
nul comfortable and pretty houses, | explored by Standish and his brave com 
neigh ih other, along the sea-shore, | panions, and imagination is here naturally 
timeost continually. borne back to the time, two centuries ago, 
Cape Cod, in the harbor of which the when all the northern states we L wil 
V I first found shelter on her derness, silent and desolate, save for th 
il ( coasts, 1S **an out-ol-the- hut nd the whoop of the Indian ; and whe 
vay nook, almost cut off from the rest ot the battered May-Flower, pregnant wit 
the world.”” Arms of the sea, with ex- | the mightiest results, rounded the 
’ ter t marshes, perforate it so that | making no noise louder than the voice « 
may be called half land, half water, the | prayer Irom the feeble planti ( 
idy and covered with grass and Plymouth, a grand republie is ing Uy 
. i i 
nber, With here and the \ it id the influence reflected back uj the 
i nae ome deore ot ¢ vation rd we ld IS in il ulable 
Ar e inhabitants are in keeping with In our next number we shall invite t 
ellin depending chietly ipon re ( 0 accompany US In an exam 
t i for sub tence, Many of them, | of ume of the relics and other attractio! 
i) », wnen fishing Sf Is ove it Plymouth 
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TI 


AR 
AGE. 
to fear the Pope in 
Or 


) RELIGIOUS Se 
THE 


we re; 


ECROW OF 


LD 


S country course we do not 


mean his questionable holiness, personally, 
but the system which he represents and 
names—Popery itself. Of himself per- 
sonally or officially, it would be a very 
grave joke for us to entertain a sinel 
anxiety. He sits in the Vatican, only 
the shadow of what he once was— 
the impersonation of decrepitude, smoth- 
ered under the obsolete and grotesque 
habiliments of a long gone age, and 


mumodil 


mouth the 


What then 


irom a_ toothless 





language of mere imbecility. 
would he become here, where our pub- 
| decorum would not allow him any 
publie state, were he even, by the possible 
ecidents of these odd times, to be tossed 
cross the waters? The poor old man, 
considered as a poor old functionary, 
ilmost lese} our sym] thy- there Is 
' contra between his present and 
Ss past fig his power, once sublime, 
¢ nin its ous crande ur, has bhe- 
come such a paltry, lmpotent pretension. 
res a great deal of practical fares 
on still in the governments of the 
‘ 1, not exes pting our own * great 
( try bt ssuredly there is no more 
thorough = t e-comedy now enacted 
r the powers of the earth than the 
Po mM 
We S e once were terribly panic 
! the prospects of Popery in this 
but we were then, with most of 
( tellow-eitizens, in the dark re pecting 
the hbject—and men see ghosts only in 
e | k We ventured so far as even to 
publish a pamphlet expressly against his 
mpant “bull,” bellowing 
with denunciations, as much. we fear. as 
Vy ol ( But we have since be 
ie heartily hamed of our cowardice, 
I never have met with a copy of the 
ication without “suppressing” it. 
We feel little malicious at his holiness, 
e pen these lines, for having oceasion- 
siyeh necessary t ep lation 
We | lly know the to conside 
( vy lor our n that the Chris- 
ene hy sha ed t to s en n 
fact, that it became an almost 
fe It was the mighty 
It t fo Imost every 
( enterprise * among us Pulpit 


[E RELIGIOUS SCARECROW OF THE AGE. 


593 
orators — religious platform speakers — 
palpitating Christian assemblies, cou)d 
scarcely see anything above the moral 
horizon of the country, especially west- 
ward, but the triple tiara expanding o 
like the celestial hemisphere, into a vast 


the 
ie down ina hopeless sleep 
Now all 
itless honest; but it was exceedine 
all 


nightcap over nation under which 


t ] 


she was to ] 


moral nightmare. 


] } 


qout 


this wW 


cowardly —it was fudge—as events 


in Europe and this country are daily and 
irresistibly demonstrating. It was very 


for it undue im- 


It set the politicians 


lus, too, gave 


pernic 
pern 


port uce to Poperv. 


to overvaluing (as we shall see directly) 
most egregiously the numerical avail- 
ability of the Roman Catholies at the 


nd it them that dan- 


verous influc nee over the polities of t 


ballot-box, ¢ gave 


nation, whieh has been undeserved! 


held 


graced the country, and which now. than 


SO 


by them for years, which has dis- 


to the return of somewhat of our national 
self-respect, is about to be broken foreve 
Popery has lost what we may eall its 


I 
essential force, even in europe. 


This 


our first argument against its probal 
dangers to our own country. Its central 
strength is s ipped—its very cit | 
undermined. The Abbe de la Menn 
soine few years since, proclaimed on his 
return to Paris from Rome, “ Withdraw 
the ms of Austria from Italy to-d: 
ind to-morrow there will be up- 
rising of the people against the pi 
nd the priesthood, from Turin to 1 
Calabrias The same could be said ths 
moment respect to the arms of Frane 
Loyalty to Popery is dead this hour in 


Italy itself. and we should not be s rprised, 


if at the next popular emeute of Europe 
(which will inevitably come) the |} ot a 
pope falls, and thus seeures, by a demon- 
tration which cannot be forgotte the 
popular claims of Italy, as the decapitation 
ofa St t did the rights ef Englishmer 
What now is the influence of the R m 
court in the affairs of Europ Nothing 
it all It is a significant fact t nt 
present struggle, involving more or less 
Imost all the Hurope an courts. we “d!y 
hear a reference to the pope. Ati ( 
erations ago his d plomacy guided all t 
great movements of the continent 


Pope’s bull now-a-d ys? 


religious epistle 1 


es 








NATION 





\ tew generations ago it was the 

erbol " Jove smiting a whole 

"eC, ing a throne, or paralyzing 
my. 

it sovereign would now care for the 

excommunication ?—that terrific 

lich the knees of | s afew 

~ ( smote cethe We 

ear ol Vy more s i I 

s, and if it should be revived, it 


pe a joke in aimost any court ol 


orld 
hy Beeause the prestige of Popery 
e—irrecoverably gon The de- 
s of the Dark Ages are past; man- 
ay iwakened trom that thousand 
leep, have risen up, rubbed their 


und they had been dreaming. 


t to him—the Italians— 


eopie hear’ 


id now, if the y could, chase the pope 


Viceecerent of God” as they once 
ed—off of their peninsula. The 
s of Eur recognize the popedom 
1 historical fact, still lingering, and 
re to be taken aecount of in some 
) ther their conservative policy 

is no longer a potential fact, in any 

s, amon them The pope has 

n r to do with them directly 

oct ( liv to act 1 | ppet 1 

monial of a coronation since the 
reneh revoiution (a great curse with 

t many blessings) us has been 
his nificance in the illairs ol 
this remark leads us to a second 
ration, One Which accounts for the 
sion of Popery, and at the same time 


, that it is found- 


e modern and inevitable progress of 
ee. The world is outgrowing it; and 
on of its late 


xplanat history. 


ve itself—it 


tempt to relate itself to the move- 
4 states, as in the French reaction 
the politics of America—it may by 
il 1 cles nsinuate tseit mto 

us movements ot anti-Catholic 
es, as in the ‘Fractarianism of Ox- 


may attempt to startle the remains 
stition among the multitudes by 
upery, as the Winking Madonnas 
coat of Treves; but they all ulti- 


than that, they all 


Papal- 


hall, ind, worse 
) 
Puseyism, as a project for 


i¢ Anglican Church, is 


now a deter- 
allure The Impost re t Tre yes 
{ the ridicule of Kurope. and turned 


i 
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the ranks of 
winking and nodding Madonnas have 


bee me 


thousands out of 


The 
of late vi 


Popery. 


ars Stal ling joke s 
the newspapers of Christendom. — It is too 


late 


in this working day of the world tor 


such nonsense. Men—honest men—will 
either wee p or laugh at it; but they will 
I espect it ‘The last of these obsolete 
follies is a propose d great convention at 


Rome. to decide the question of the “im- 
maculate conception of the \ irg n’—not 
the immaculate conce plion of Christ, as 
some of the papers of the day represent 


It has lone been a question among Papists 
lf was born in a 
] 


i course 


whether irgin he 


the \ 
manner so different from the usua 
of our common humanity, as to allow 


her. \ sort 


convene 


this 


t 


pre pos erous ascript on to 


of @mcumenieal couneil is to tor 
the 


* Mariolatry” of 


rch depends rather seriously 


newspapers are already 


the purpose of discussing somewh 
delicate question—the 
Chu 
[he 
subject in the 


the 
upon it. 
handlin 
Paris 


to alle 


7 the 
ir usaal style; the 


nevertheless, tries 





grave dienity in its allusion to it W hat 
is it, however, but a preposterous attempt 
to mantain the superst ns Of a past f 

an attempt which cannot fail to u 
the pity of thoughtful men, and the s 
ot the profane. 

‘This incompatit of Popery w tl 
progress of the age and its conse: 
lecline, are seen by the wiser heads it 
Papal states Michael Chevalie the 
French journalist, and one of the ablest 
thinkers in France, expressed some time 


ago his apprehensions for Romanism in the 
Journal des Debats, in very unqual fied 
language. “On compa ing.’ he says 
“the respective progress made sine¢ Is14 
by non-Roman Catholic Christian nations 
with the advancement to power attained 
by Roman Catholhe nations, one 1s struck 


istonishment at the disproportion 


with proj 


England and the United States, which are 


Protestant powers, and Russia, Greek 
power, have assumed to ar icaleulable 
degree the dominion of immense regions, 
destined to be densely peopled, and lready 
teeming with a large populatior 

They have proved their superiority ove 

the Roman Catholic nat s of the New 


World, and 


dietatorship 


d mute lo the thoritv of these t ) 
pow - i n land { the I nited States. 
ifter an attem] e by the former on 
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Ch the two most renowned 


na, 
of the East, empires which represent 
numerical half of the 


nearly the human 


race, China and Japan, seem to be on the 
point of yielding Russia, again, appears 
to be ine eve dav a position ot 
VII importance in Europe. During 
ll th me, what way has been made by 
the Roman ¢ holic nations 2 
Unquestionably ince 1789, the balance 
( | VE betwee Roman Catholie eivil- 
zat ! non-Roman Catholic eiviliza- 
tion na been reversed.” 


stionably.”’ Monsieur Chevalier ; 


ind * unquestionably because “the bal- 


ince of power” between the enlightened 
nd the barbarous tendencies of the world 


‘has been reversed.” Destiny itself has 


S n yainst Pope ry It must deseend 
nto the yyss of the past, its appropriate 
rrive Its old follie 8s, ] ke the e¢ ngenial 


astrology, witcheraft, 


ones ot alchemy, 


‘holastic metaphvsies, eenobitie and n- 
l iil must ne tab! d suppear 
midst the increasil i it of th we, as 
bats and owls flee before the day. It may 
make temporary and spasmodic efforts at 





nh, but it cannot¢t succeed. 


The waves may dash forward upon the 


id when the tide is descendi rs but 
s sure as the invincible laws of nature 
vill f last go down. Popery at- 
tempts to extend itself abroad—it has 
nanv fo missions, and they at times 
em t ¢ e energy of life in them. 
sut where do they succeed now as they 
| on f ind fo hundred years 
» We ll familiar, from our echild- 
] nailo or-le red spice ry, which 
\ 1 | ( through the center, still 
les in its extremities—and the sev- 
ered extremities themselves still for a 
time n with cor Isive lite but at 
st d Such is Popery 
Wi m n the third place, that local 
lenee confirms these general views. 
Popery is rapidly declining in Ireland. 
The Catholic ipers of that eountrv— 
hat beautiful country, so lone and foully 
eoraded by Romanism—admit the faet, 


! 
eedy over- 
And this is 


but 


{ express fears of the sy] 
sway. 

emigration, 
conversions. 


very larcel to evangelical 


thousands of Roman 


Catl s have there been added to the 
unks of Protestantism within ten vears. 


Che late census of England, like that of 


empires 


the United States, throws an altogethe 
unexpected light on the question of the 
relative force of Popery; it is found t 
be searcely one half of what it has 
suppose d to be > 


has 


colonies. 


taken 
Mack: 


that in 


A similiar declension 
British 


Me ssenger Says, 


in the 
Weekly 182X 
the population of the Canadas may hay 

been 520,000, of whom perhaps 380,001 
only 140,000 Protest- 


-apists, and 
ants—exhibiting nineteen to seven of th 
favor of the Popis 


In 1853, the population may b 


were | 


whole country as in 


Church. 


; 


assumed to number 2,000,000, of whom 


940,000 belong to the Popish religion, 
and 1,060,000 to the Protestant—showing 
Protestants to 


nearly eleven every nin 


Papists ; the mained 560.000 


920,000. 


latter having 
in thirty years, the former 
It is unduly preponderating, howeve 
} Accord hy 
to a report of parliament published 
Tablet, of 
ivy 25, 1852, 
21,000,000 in and 
the Church 
1,000,000, she supplied the prisons with 


in En land, In one respect. 


the Catholic London, Febru- 


out of a population of 


England Scotland, 


claime 


whereot Roman 


three candidates to one of all othe 


The 


education of its poor is acknowledged, even 


wretched neglect of th 


Churches. 


by its own friends ; they say, in a late num- 


ber of the same paper, “ In London there 


are 22.000 Catholie children, of whom 


only about 4,000 are receiving C; 


The greater part of the re- 
maining number are lett to pass their ten- 
London 


der years in the novitiate of a 


street There is no proportion between 


the wants of our poor and our provisio 


for them—between our wealth and the edu- 
cation we ean give. Weare put to sham 
by every other body ; and yet we are the 
{ earth!” Salt 


of the earth 
How 


with sue 


ironical 
} 


the phrase sounds along 
1 admissions. 

All this reasoning bears on the question 
started. 


with this inherent decay everywhere, can- 


with which we Popery, smitter 


not become tormidable here. Dying oO 


elsewhere beeause of its Incompatib lity 


with the practical energies and increasin 


lights of the age, how ean it hold up its head 


here, where the characteristies of the age 
, 


It doe snot succee d he ré 


are all most rif 
Its bishops and papers complain inces- 
of the 


Even 


Church 
the 


santly that the children 


are. to a great extent, lost. 
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first generation born in the country grow | country the Papists have but one thousand 
with a faint zeal for the faith of their | one hundred and twelve Churches, accom- 

fathers; and the second and third gene- | modating six hundred and twenty-one thou- 


ions generally turn away entirely from 
Hence the 
rtions of the priesthood to break down 


1 confessional. desperate 
ommon-school system of the country. 
Phey would prevent the apostasy of their 
dren to the old 


rkness of their faith, rather than to the 


by educating them 


ht of the age. 





y¥ lig 
We have now under our eye a state- 
nent, the authorship of which we cannot 
-e, Dut its accuracy 1s unque stionable, 
iich shows the relative strength of 
Popery in different seetions of this coun- 
\ and presents some striking facts on 
e subject :—** Maryland, one of the old- 
tutes in the | nion, Was sé ttle d DY a 
ony of Papists who fled hither from 
England in 1633, on account of political 
st banees which rendered their eondi- 
1 in their mother country uncomtort- 
rte Florida was settled by Papists from 
Spain. The whole country, west of the 
Mississippi, now embracing Louisiana, 
kansas, and Missouri, extend north, 
longed orc milly to the | ench, ind 
ry them. The Ji > 5 were 
e I Ie opeans that trod those exten- 
( ( ons. The whole of our northern 
mtier, from the mouth of the Si. Law- 
ee o Fond du Lae, has eve becn e@X- 
posed to the influence of Popery trom 
( anada The most of the towns and 
ties On that frontier were settled by 
| pists The state of Te Kas, until its an- 
xation to the United States, was closed 
tinst Protestant influence. he same 
is true of New-Mexico and California. 
In addition to these advantages, the won- 
derful tide of emigration for the last fifty 
vears from the Papal countries of Europe 
to be remembered. Several millions of 
Irish Pay sts have come in upon us Yet 
e last | ed States Census shows that 
Maryland, there are about eight hundred 
Protestant Churches, and only sixty-five 
Papal. Out of one hundred and fifty-two 


there are only five 





| Louis the o hun 
adand entyv-three Protestant Churehe Ss, 

. 
y fifty-five Papa In Texas there 
( ed and sixty-tour Churches, 
\ en ot which e Pa l: ind at 
minant mfluenc Cal nia 
 ¢ eve t! i t in Une 


sand persons. ‘The Protestant population 
of the United 


population as twelve to one.” 


States is to the Catholic 


Catholic journalism in the United States 
is exceedingly lame—as much so in patron- 
One ot 


as in talent. its most voeit- 


age 


erous organs, The Shepherd of the Vailey, 


has at last blown its breath away, and 
expired. Bishop Hughes's organ, The 
Freeman’s Journal, has become a we kly 
instead of a semi-weekly issue, for want 


The Metropol- 
ptember contains an account of 
Roman Catholie journalism in the United 


We learn trom it that éwenty- 


of patronage we suppose, 


tan tor S¢ 


states, 





lAree } apers have been discontinued at 
diffe ent pe tods since 1536. 

Such, then, Protestants of the United 
States, 1s Popery. Has it not been made 
t bDugbeur among us We cannot too 
carefully wateh it; but never again Jet the 
Protestantism of this land cower before 


it. With 


all its hordes ot 


stands betore us thus shorn of its pre 
tended strength. 

And its growth by ! on I 
longer a peculiarity—a fourth con 
tion in favor Of our main position. L ine 
German accessions to our population f i 
abroad (largely Protestant ire now i 


of the Irish This fact has 


advance 


tracted attention tor some time past, but 
the German preponderance has lately be- 
come so marked as to excite peculiar 
interest The immigration for August, 


New-York, ¢ 


; | ‘ ] 
nationaiities, Was as L1oile 


into the issilied ac- 


port ot 


rding to ws: 


Cie 


» - 
0008 ; 


23.672; lrish, 8.898; English, 


Wel 


Swiss, 4 


gp, £ko: Ire neh, 
51 Dutch, 


Scotch, 796 ; 


649; Spanisl 


va 





Norwegians, 482; Italians, 143. 
the eight months, commencing with 
ury and ending wit \ ist, the 

returns show a total of arrivals of Trish 
54.548 Germans, 116,400; natives of 





other countries, 38,466; mak o 
total of 209,414. 

We may mention in the fifth place 
that while the relative strel h of Pope V 
thus declines, the ratio of I wih ot 
Protes int evange cal se thie ‘ th 
of the population of the ¢ y advances 
ind has advanced, ¢ the jast ha 
century. In the last fifty is tl miber 
of members of the « relical Ch hes 














THE RELIGIOUS SCAI 


in the United 


hundred 


and a half, being an increase of eight-fold, 


] 


States has increased from 


four thousand to three millions 


while our population has increased only 
four-fold. 

True religion thus keeps pace with the 
the 
notwithstanding all 


progress of while Popery 


country, 


dwindles its foreign 


resources. 
We cannot but repeat here the hope, 


expressed some time since in another ar- 


ticle on the subject, that the politicians of 
the country will learn at last from the na- 


tional Census, as well as from these other 


evidences, that the political importance of 
the Romanists, somuch emphasized, is little 
short of a humbug. We doubt not that it 
has been the policy of the priestly lead- 


ers to foster a sense of their numerical 


mportane among the political leaders. 


has been a preposterous exag 


There 





rera- 


There 


tion of their value in this respect. 


ire other denominations who eclipse them 
numerically —denominations, too, which 
vill hereafter resent any compromise of 

political party with them. It is time, 
indeed, that the Protestant sects of the 


y should distinctly assert themselves 


in this respect. ‘They insist upon no coa- 
religious and political parties ; 


lat 


of direct or indirect concert with Popery, 


leaders of the ter are guilty 











the Protestant sects of the land, any one 
oi: th 1, or all of them, will be just fied 
) arraying themselves against the un- 
hteous ue 
Ch t Census of the United States 
sho comparative strength of Popery 
in this country. We gave some remarks 
on the ject some months ago, but may 
iain refer to it opportunely her We 
ns ed at that time the following table :— 
( ‘ | 
B 8 791 ~) = «Sie 
( $12 oS 
( v4 7 iv 
) 4 < . 
I 1,422 ‘ 1 
} ‘ ~ 
1 r ‘ ) 
( ] l 25 135.929 
' ane : 
) ) M24 
12.467 4° ( “71 
M l l 13.347 
P ‘ { 2,040,316 14,360,859 

} ( 2 620.9. \ OT2 622 
Ss ur 15 vO Lis] 

' ) ye 
if O19 4 2 f ; 
] i j 1 ry 7 %Hs , 

{ 5462 17 
ae = 11 347 =41'9 
| 13,549.8 $- 


2 
\ 


a 


yu 
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ECROW OF THE 





The representation of the Roman Church 
here is surprising, and should undeceive 
It 


but one thousand one hundred and twelve 


at once our political managers. has 


churches, which can accommodate only six 
hundred 


ers !—not 


and twenty-one thousand hear- 
one-eleventh of the number of 
the Methodists, 


searcely more than one-eighth of the num- 


churches belonging to 
ber of the Baptists, not one-fourth the 
number of the Presbyterians. It has not 
one thirty-third of the whole number re- 
ported, while the Methodists have more 
than one-third, and the Baptists nearly 
one-fourth. 

The 


among 


comparative feebleness of Popery 
us, as shown in this table, accords 
with the statement of the government Re- 


We 


apprehensions on 


ort re specting Immigration. have 


had quite exaggerated 
this subject. Of our twenty-four millions, 
only about two and a quarter millions are 
This is les 


natives of Hurope. s than ten 


per cent. About one million of these are 
[rish, a people who have been suppose 1 to 
be more numerous than the whole foreign- 
born population reported by the Census. 


Lastly: coincident with the discovery 
of these real facts respecting Popery, the 
public mind of the nation has been roused 
to resist its aggressions and pretensions. 
By a concerted scheme it attempted, with- 
colnmon- 


but 


Its attacks were 


in a short time, to overthrow the 
school] system of the country ; it was 
defeated at every point. 


made with evident confidence and courage ; 


but it has had to retreat, utterly discom- 
fited from the contest, in Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore—everywhere, in fine, 
except in California, where, it is said, a 
bill, smuggled in at the heel of the ses- 
sion of the legislature, provided for its 


No blow } 


} 
i 


ias stunned 
Popery 


iniquitous demands. 
the 


as its defeat ¢ 


. of 
the 
The conflict has deter- 
character of the Church 
the highest interest of the 
country—for what interest is higher than 


so strenect 


thoroughly 


among us, yn common- 


school question. 
the as 


to 


mined 
} 


cisil 


val 


the education of the common people ? 
There was moral if not legal treason in 
its design. The circumstances of the 
conflict render every evasion of the 
charge impossible. The infamous shame 


branded upon the very brow of Popery, 


ind it will hereafter be watched with the 
vigilanee which its well-ascertained in- 
tentions demand. 
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Meanwhile the newly-awakened popular 
hostility to it has taken a new form in an 


energetic political organization, which 
seems destined to control the elections of 
the country. We “know nothing” of 
the * Know-Nothing” movement except 


porte d 


] the 
Ve are not prepared 


by its public results as 4 in 
: 


election returns. 


to indorse its measures, as we do not 
understand them; but we do most unhes- 


itatingly indorse its main design—the 
restoration of a truly American control of 
It 
Eve ry 


polities 


the affairs and destiny of the country. 
is high time that this were done. 
native citizen should insist upon it. 
of 


} . ially and e whens ly } 
l\ouid especially and conclusively be 1g- 


pretensions Popery our 


s] 


In 





nored. Comparatively feeble as it is, it 
has, nevertheless, been for years a potent 


1 
eiement mn 
It has 


the polities of the country. 


eceived in this resp a tolerance, 


even, which would not have 


d to any other rel TrIloOUusS body 








of the land. What if the Baptists, the 
Presbyte s, or Methodists, native citi- 
zens though they mostly are, had inter- 
fered with politics as have the foreign 
Romanists among u WW would hav 
been the outery of all the Jand against th 
Union of Church and St —the « 
ra 1 of religion to ambitious ends—the 
corruption of the clergy! Any Protest 
! et which should have attempted thi 
wretehed ime, would have been ruined by 
il But l horde ol toreign S, bound by 


their religion to a foreign allegiance, have 
for years, and 


been courted and 


have 


fawned over by our intriguing} 
: 


r 1 
re E 


complimented, and 
biti 


‘lanstor 


the very tact—the fact which would blast 
with public scorn any denomination of 
native Christians. ‘There is an end to 


this iniquity now, however, let us hope. 
t} 


In attempting to show the real state 


and prospects of Popery, we have not ar- 





vued against the necessity of a continued 
and uncompromising conflict with Wi 
have only ued for the feasibility of 
such a conflict. Let us then wage it in- 


cessantly not as heretolore 


, With 


ter it the supposed magnitude and 
power of the enemy, but with an unmit- 
i 1 co tion of iniquitous de- 
signs, and yet the confidence of gssured 
Sup ( ty ind ssured success, \ hile 
the hor les of Popery pour in upol us trom 
ubroad, let us neutralize the corruption 
they bring into the « y by constantly 
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increasing our provisions for the intellect- 
ual and religious education of the people. 
Let us especially extend the “ common 
school” everywhere, and without delay, 
but the log eabin. 
in old 
Bible—the Bible which the first Congre: 
of the United States, itself, provided for 


even where it must be 


Let us maintain it our common 





the people, by express vote and an ex- 


press appropriation. Let us vest the pub- 
lic responsibilities in genuine Americans, 

Let 
k the power of Pope ry at the polls. 


know how to value them. us 
brea 
Let 
tempted to do, the falsehood of its numer- 
ical treat it 


egregious folly of a long-past age, which 


us demonstrate, as we have now at- 


pre tensions. Le t us as an 
cannot, and ought not, to hold up its head 
with self-respect amidst the light and lib- 


t 


yr such opinions 


erties of our country and our century. 
will affect to smile at us fi 


and attempts; and others, not of it, will 


ee 
smile al 


so, reminding us of its historical 


vigor and chicanery but all good men, 


who rely upon a divine providence, and 
not only they, but all sagacious men who 
understand the inevitable tendencies of 
the times, will predict our suecess. A 


half a century ago many of our Christi 
fathers predicted that Popery would either 
destroy our liberties, or be itself here dé 


stroyed ; all the indications now favor t} 


latter alternative. It has been coming in 


upon us as the icebergs float into the 
southern waters—only to melt away. We 
need but a confident and energetic per 
sistence in our lawful means of defeating 
it, to save our childre n, and pe rh ips the 
world, from its intolerable evils. A hun- 
dred yeurs from to-day will, we have a 
right to believe, have coneluded its deplo- 
rable history as a great power in either 
the political or religious world. 

a 
PrevisHNess. — Peevishness gives rise 
frequently to discord. Peevishness w 
may regard as a family canker. It is not 
like an acute disease in plants, or like the 


devastations of the locust and eaterpillar 


that cau vegetation suddenly to « 


a corroding malady; it ea 


in, and it eats on, till the 


wasted. Whether the evil be communi- 
cated by provocation and example, o1 
whether it be natural and hereditary, we 
cannot tell; but, strange to say, there are 
many houses in which there is not an 


} 


unfortunate disease. 


ividual free from this 
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( eon nominal masters of | 
LL are the Directors and Proprietors of 
the Honorable East India Company. 
history of this great organization, from its 
earliest incorporation in the days of Eliza- 
beth, until the recent discussions in the 
House of Lords of her present Majesty’s 


Parliament of 1853, is the history of in- 


ritish India 


ENGLAND’S SHAME—THE OPIUM TRADE IN THE EAST. 


The | 


satiable avarice leading to merciless op- | 


pressions. Its career, begun in piracy, 
has been led on by ambition and inordinate 
thirst for wealth, to the acquisition of vast 
territories, the possession of an unlimited 
monopoly, the exercise of absolute pre- 


rogatives, and the accumulation of incal- 


culable wealth, wrung from the defenseless 


subjects of two of the greatest empires 


in the world—India and China. In the 
former, the treacheries, the aggressions, 
nd the maladministrations, of nearly a 
century, heaped With rem le perse- 
verance upon a population of more than 


one hundred millions, have extorted from 


those millions frequent but unheeded eries 
of wrong, and have debased the people, 
and well-nigh drained the resources of the 
country. In China, the insatiable thirst 
of wealth, accompanied with perpetual 
financial embarrassments, has led to the 
establishment of an infamous traflie, whieh 
wit larming rapidity is exhausting the 
wi of the nation, and spreading de- 
I lization and death throughout the 
Cc it 

‘lo whom is this great corporation re- 
sponsible for the wrongs it heaps on so 
vast a portion of the human race? Or, 
rather, to whom should the world look for 
redress for these cruel oppressions, and 
whom should she hold responsible for thi 
idministration of the affairs of this vast 
territory From the days of Elizabeth 
until now, the Crown and Parliament of 


claimed and exereised 


itain have 


an authority progressively more extensive 
and important over the interests of this 
creat dominion. ‘The successive legisla- 
tion of the British government with re- 


gard to the affairs of India. the constant 


appointment by the Crown of the highest 
funetionaries in the realm, the regular re- 
newals and modifications of the charter of 
the East India Company, the assumption 


ions of ter- 


by Parliament of the acquisit 
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ritory made by British arms in the Kast— 
all point to the government of Great Britain 
as the responsible power for the admin- 
istration of the affairs of British India. 
And at this day, when the established gov- 
ernment of India is confessedly, even in 
England itself, an irresponsible, extrava- 
gant, and inefficient government, we can- 
not but look upon the home government 
of Great Britain as the proper representa- 
tive of the controlling power in India, and, 


as such, responsible to the world for the 
evils which have their origin under the 


administration of the East India Company. 
To what extent, then, is the 
of Great Britain responsible for the traffic 


government 
in opium? We answer, unhesitatingly, 
to the full extent of the trade ; 
too, not only on the principle of gui non 


and this, 


nrohibere 


} 
also by encouraging and fostering the 


yrohibet. cum 10SSU, jibel but 
} } : ’ 


pro- 
duction of the drug in India, and by lend- 


ing the authority of her name, and the 
power of her arms, to enforee and defend 
the tr 


answer 


But to sustain this 


th 


in China. 
examine 


ade 
Co 
ol 
Brit: ith the mover * Indi 

iritain with the government of tnaia. 


we must inection 


of the Crown and Parliament Great 


In 1772, when the corruptions of the 

Fast India Company had reached an ex- 

tent truly appalling, the Parliament of 

Eneland began to interfere decisively with 

the affairs of India. until 

the present, the home government has 
] 


g 
been gradually absorbing into itself the 


Irom that tin 


powers and privileges, and perhaps we 


may add, the emoluments of the Company ; 


and it needs but little prophetic acuteness 
+} 


to predict that long before the same length 


of time shall again elapse, all the powers 
aad 


rights of the Company will be absorbed 


by the national government, and the pos- 


sessions of the Company will be held and 
controlled by the Crown of England—and 
the Honorable East India Company, with 
its vast possessions and its anomalous pre- 


rogatives, shall become a matter of his- 


tory. This interference began with the 
farcical examination and dubious censure 
of Lord Clive, when Parliament first con- 


demned, and then assumed the conquests 


’ ip rr ) . 
he had made, by re solving —— 
‘That acquisitions made by the arms of the 
i A 


ind that it is 


State 


te belong to the state alone; 


illegal in the servants of th to appro- 


riate ich acquisitions to themselves. 
] i 

In the following year the ministry in- 
troduced two bills into Parliament, in 
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a government under the entire control of 





which were distinctly asserted the clain 
of the British Crown to all the territorial | the Parliament of England, and which 
acquisitions of the Company. ‘These bills | though ofa different form, is as essentially 
not only assumed the Company's posses- | under the management of British sover- 
sions, but also regulated its internal affairs, | eignty, as any colonial possession of the 
by raising the qualification to vote in the | British empire. Nor can the responsi- 
Court of Proprietors; by changing the | bility of the English government be evaded 
annual election of the whole twenty-four | by declaring the Indian empire to be a 
rectors, and limiting it to the annual | “ foreign dependency, and not a colony ; 
election of six only; by inserting the gov- | that it does not enjoy that exemption from 
ernment of the Presidency of Bengal, in | taxation for the benefit of the United King- 
a Governor-general and four counsellors, | dom, enjoyed by other colonial possessions ; 
rendering the other Presidencies subor- | and that it has occasionally remitted con- 
dinate to that of Bengal; and by fixing | siderable sums as tribute to England.” 


the salaries of all the government officers. The Enelish government has always 

But we cannot in a single article traec been aware of the extensive growth of the 
the history of the gradual assumption of | poppy, and the manufacture of opium in 
authority and power over the affairs of | India. ‘The poppy is grown on soil de- 
India, on the part ¢ f the home govern- clared to appertain to the Crown of Great 
ment. Ve reserve this for another form, | Britain; opium has always been prepared 
in which we design to give to the I ublie a ind sold by the acknowledged subjects of 


full and systematic investigation of the | the British empire. The magnitude of 
whole o im question. We need only now the trade, the enormity of its evils, the 
observe, that ten years later than the pas- | contraband character of the traffic from its 
sage of the above bills.—that is, 1784.— | origin to the present day, are facts known 
the celebrated Pitt introduced his famous | to every member of the British Parlia- 


India bill, whieh established the Board of | ment; yet that government, by every 








Control, which institution fixes the respon- | means which ingenuity could devise, has 
sibility of the government of India on the | encouraged the trade in opium. ‘The goy- 
( ) rand Parliament ot King] na, ‘This ernment has presented no object or 
| y co sts of six members of the Privy | remonstrances against the unjust and op- 
Council, appointed by the Crown, two of | pressive system—has passed no acts 
the principal Secretaries of State being | tended to arrest, or even to limit it. On 
al members. ‘The President of the | the other hand, it has repeatedly afforded 
Board is, in faet, Seeretary of State for | facilities and assistance, and has fostered 
India, and is the officer re sponsible for the it, by its encouragement and approbation, 
rovernment, and for the proceedings of into its present magnitude. Great Britain 
the Board This body extends its super- | has given her soil to the growth of the 
intendence over all the civil and mi -y | poppy; has lent her arms to the acqui- 
affairs of India. Maeaulay ys :i— sition of new territories, whose possession 
I = ; _ increased the extent and value of the 
pa ( str $, DI | | traffie; has allowed and defended the 
t by the Court of Directors to tl trade in India; and, which brings her com- 
lk rnment in India; it may also requir plicity to its aeme, she has enforced the 
the « : ) , 1; : : ; 
me ABE. F 4 A ° | ruinous t ade in China by the power of her 
it ma m trar t me arms. ‘lhe secret of all this is, that India 
p t ‘ t the i i | has been enriched by this traffic. It has 
of the Directors ; 1 has access to all the Cor been tl life of Enelish proprietors and 
x Bel ee - “ edie sheer “ chip s Kinglish possessions in the East. The 
- | . oe. t fh 1784. whent) exchequer of China has been almost ex 
Board of Contr is established, the real soy- | hausted by the payment for this pernicior 
brit India was taken out of tl dri r. The bull on of China I s ber 
; any nd ] “ t transferred to the treasury of Bi tish In- 
dia. It has paid large salaries to the in 
What, then, is the real governmtnt of | cumbents of the civil, judicial, and military 
Brit Ind It is obvious, that while | officers of Kngland’s possessions in the 
it ve ment appare ntly in the hands Kast: it has fought the battles of India, 


of the ast India Company, it is in reality | and made new acquisitions to British ter- 

















ritory ; it has covered vast tracts of India 
with smiling fields, worked by a groaning 
population ; it has conferred princely for- 
tunes on English subjects ; it has opened 
an extended field throughout India for the 
importation of British manufactures ; and 
it has paid large remittances to the ex- 
chequer of England. The English gov- 


ernment has not possessed the moral 
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tinue the production and sale of the drug 
as a source of revenue ; and if any con- 
tingeney should arise to endanger and 
diminish this income, it is prepared to 


adopt other measures, calculated to in- 


crease the production of the article to 


And 


obvious policy of the 


compensate for any threatened loss. 


this has been the 


| government ever since. 


courage to do right, when the cost might | 


be the Foss of such golden fruit. 

Nor is the British government unwilling 
to acknowledge this responsibility, nor 
does it hesitate to give its power and au- 
thority to the cultivation of the poppy, and 
its assent to the receipt of revenue from 
this source. In 1832, when about to re- 
new and modify the Company’s charter, 
this subject came under review, and a 
* Select Committee” was appointed by the 
House of to the 
subject of the Indian revenues. Irom the 
ot 


following sentences: 


Commons investigate 


report this Committee we extract the 


“The ly of opium in Bengal supplies 


amounting to 


nopo 
mon } 


the vernment with a revenue 





; and 


$,459,425 sicea rupees, or £981,293 in ste rling 
money, per annum; (that is in 1552; it now 
r ies three millions st ¢;) and the duty 
which is thus imposed, amounts to 3014 per | 


cent. on the cost of the article. In the present 
of the revenue of India, it does not 
e to abandon so important a source 


ap- 


vu i. duty on opium being a tax which 
3 principally upon the foreign consumer, 
| which appears upon the whole less liable 





d. 
And ni— 
‘y s it should be found practicable to 
substitt in increase of assessment on poppy 
inds, it does not appear that the present high 
in unt of revenue Cé uld be obtained in a less 


tionable manner.” 
And vet again :— 
“The time may probably be not very far dis- 
tant, when it may be desirable to substitute an 
; and thus, by the increased pro- 
luction under a system of freedom, to endeavor 
n for the loss of the 





ompensatio 
; 





We have 


here at once a full confession 
*quaintance with the evils of opium, 
nd a full assumption of responsibility for 
them. This looks like managing the affair 
in «a business-like manner. ‘There is no 
nistaking the meaning of the report of the 
The government of 
full 


of the matter, thinks it advisable to con- 


J 


‘t Committee. 


at Britain, after a investigation 


Wars have been declared for-this pur- 
pose ; and this very policy had a large share 
of influence in producing the conquest of 
the g 
the large 
under the control of the Anglo-Indian au- 


reat territories of Scinde, by which 


products of Malwa were brought 


thorities. 

Is it to be wondered at, that a feW years 
after this, when the outrages of the smug- 
gling traffic had brought the opium mer- 


chants in China into imminent danger, 


when more than twenty thousand 


the contraband acticle had been 


seized and burned by the Chinese authori- 


chests of 


to be wondered that this 
of the House 


should be referred to, and quoted by the 


tlies—lIs It at, 


very report of Commons 
British merchants, when calling upon the 
home government to defend them, and to 
demand indemnity in their behalf for the 
opium that had been seized and destroyed ? 
The government then felt the weight of 
its responsibility, and under a deep sense 
of its own complicity in the forbidden 
traffic, dared not refuse to succor its im- 
periled subjects in China, many of whom 
had 
constant approbation 
to 


been seduced into the trade, by the 
given by the home 
traffic. The 


a war with China. 


government the opium 
const que nee was, 

Nor in the parliamentary debates which 
were produced by the crisis in the affairs 
of China which led on to the opium war, 
do we find any tendeney to a denial of 
British complicity, or any disposition to 
abandon the cause of their merchants, who, 
through the countenance lent to the traffic 


by the English government, became in- 
Not a few of the 


speakers frankly avowed their personal 


volved in it. noble 
interest in, and connection with the opium 
traffic ; 
the conduct of Captain Elliott, and thereby 


not a few sanctioned and approved 


pledged the nation to fulfil his stipulations 
to 


any losses which might be sus- 


made with the merchants, indemnify 
them for 
tained by delivering into the hands of 


the Chinese authorities all the eontraband 


| drug that might be found in their posses- 
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sion: and not a ft Ww de manded war with “ With respect to the trade in opium, 


a . must. as British subiec ank at te t a 
the Chinese, as the only means of secur- | ™™St, 4s Dritish subjects, I iN at it in an ther 
view. It is a trade perfectly well known to th 
rovernment of India; it is ! 
o Parliament ; it is perfectly well know ) 
jless | Her Majesty’s servants—to the East India Com- 
pany; and it was known to the government 
: previous to the existing administration. I 

in such a form as the British Parliament |? ; F ny F ; 
sat as a member of a committee of the House 

1] e 


ing indemnity for the twenty thousand two 


hund 


: g perfectly well known 
dred and eighty chests then seized and | ; 





the hel 


ed, a 





of enforcing | 


, 
rovernment to submit to the British trade 








would have it. of Lords to inquire into this, among other 
Such, for instance, was the language of | branches of trade, and I remember that ey 
, , " - ev ht | , 
Lord John Russell. who. in answer to the | dence was received upon this subject, and I saw 
, 4] that it was a great object that this very trade 

queries started with regard to the war- | 1} ’ | he 3 

. ot in opium should be continued after the monop- 
like preparations in the China seas, re- | oly by the East India Company had b 
pli d :— away with. Questions were put to witnesses, 

hether trade could not be extended, but more 
“ That t e to obtain reparation for th particularly this very branch—the trade in 
insults and s off Hy Majesty ium ; and in the report of the Committee ot 

Su inte } ( t 1 Elli 1, in th t] House of ¢ mons, it wil l und t 
St i pl , tl to obtain indemnit is particularly observed, that was de- 
tion for t loss of their propert incurred | sirable that it should be continued.’ 
threats vivlen t d by persons under = : ' 

F a al dle a a aie ; hese are all truisms, frankly uttered 
tl aire on o1 iit Milese poy hhieh , “&hG . 

n th st pl ce. they were to tain rtail by the noble duke: but what sad paradoxes 
security, that rsons and property in futur do they become when urged as an argu- 
¢ +} ie ahold the neatuetod tron A ; 

“4 valine uld J tinge ment for the declaration of war with 
ul l nsult, and that tl r trade and . P 
, * China 
( ! maintained on a proper iting. : . 
We have not space for the introduction 
I" ro} ty, for which indemnification | of any more of the fish and tar-fetche 

» be sought in the blood of the Chi- | considerations which were gravely of] 
ne . and which was pa d by China, first | ed by these noble legislators, a 
by the | of he laughtered children, | ments for the defence of the o mi t 
i s 1] by tl payment of twenty and a declaration of war with Ch Wi 
in of dol sas 0 of t st pula- reter the reader to the debates thems 

of peace, it will be recollected, w The manner in which this mometr 

vel thousand chests ef opium! ‘Those | question, involving the plung ng of 
“threats of violence,” by means of which | mighty, but comparatively powerless 
thes ests of opium were taken posses- | tion, into the horrors of an unc 
sion of, were but the repetitions of laws | was treated in the British Parliament, is 
and « ts which had been in existence for | a disgrace which can never be wiped from 
more than thirty years, and well known | the name of England. Venerable sta 
to the traders who had so long, by inge- | men publicly urged their own shame and 
nuity and force, evaded them, but which | guilt, and their own selfish interests 
' 

an insulted and outraged nation was now | justifiable grounds for the declaration of 
determined to enforce. war Not a word was spoken in reference 

The same facts are acknowledged, and | to the high moral pring ipl s which wer 

the complicity of the British government | unquestionably involved in the subj 
maintained in the speech and resolution of- | no expressions of indignation, or even of 
It edby Si JI.G tnam, ¢ nd a knowl dae d, doubt or dis pproval, were utte dw h 
defended, and enforeed by Mr. Macaulay; | regard to the growth or smuggling of 
as in- | opium, which were acknowledged to be 


ss by | the occasion of the war; nothing with re 
rne was | gard to the richts of an insulted nation; 
round noth ng with regard to those 9 il 

one | ciples of international law which are the 
ia of Indian highest expression and the bond of t! 
ishtenment of modern times, and the 





in all discussion of which at such a crisis would 
ke,” have reflected honor on the representa- 
mniity. tives of “the most enlightened, moral, 


Welling- | and benevolent peopl under the sun 


India and Indian interests alone were 
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thought of; the god of mammon, and not 
the God of justice and mercy, presided 


over the discussion. 


Representatives who | 


were themselves deeply implicated in the 
iniquitous system; who were themselves | 
holders of East India stock, and in the 


ceipt of handsome remittances from this 
, could only look at the grand finan- 
be 


secured even at the expense of the impoy- 


cial results and these results must 


erishment and demoralization of a vast, 


these results must 


but helpless nation ; 
be though they could only flow 


through 


secure | 


the blood of slaughtered hun- 
dreds, 
country from the threatening desolation. 
The 
excluded every benevolent thought, was 
that the of 


hundred thousand acres of land 


sreat idea which filled the mind, and 
the fact skillful cultivation 
about one 
an article, which, sold at 


hundred 


would produce 


ofit of several per 


would yield to them a net revenue an- 
nually of nearly three millions sterling. 
ly saw that by the transportation 


a few opium clippers, 


houses in China could 


sh mereantile 
realize magnificent profits, while the Chi- 


nese themselves, the wretched consumers 


of the drug, would annually part with five 
or six millions sterling, which would save 
rovernment from embarrassment, and 


British subjects from taxation; and now 


n 
these profits and this revenue were in 
( r from the determined opposition of 


oppressed people. The merchants of 
( must be defended—the powe rless 
C} se must be made to succumb— 
twenty millions ef dollars must be paid 
for the opium which they seized and 
} I—they must no longer interfere 
with the opium traffic—and “ certain se- 
curity must be obtained, that persons and 
property (2. e. opium) in future trading 


7 — a } 


with China shall be protected from insult 
nd injury.” 

The war came. The coast of China 
was made wet with the blood of her peo- 
ple ({s was to be expected, victory in 

ry engagement crowned the arms of 
Bh n. The Chinese were convinced 
it they could not contend with this 
powe rful foe, and begged for a cessation 


( hostilities. The crisis arrived for the 
tlement of treaties of peace and com- 
merece between the two nations, and now 


was thought to be the time to secure at 


once 


and forever the legalization of the 


| commissioners—to abandon the 


opium traffic. In this interesting business, 
Sir Henry Pottinger was the representa- 
tive of “ Her most gracious and religious 
Majesty.” What a moment! What a 
scene! The representative of the first 
Christian nation of the globe petitioning 
a heathen prince, an idolater, through his 


y 
+ 


tere 


| of his people; to yield to the demon aya- 


who flew to arms to defend their | 


| soon reached him. 
cent., | 


rice; and, forgetting the lives, the health, 
the s, and the property of his peo- 
ple, to legalize the traffic in a 


mors 





deadly 
to grant to the subjects of Chris- 
right to 
with a besotting and demoraliz- 
We can fancy the blush that 
suffused the cheek of this Christian repre- 


DOILSON 5 


and the deluge his 


tian Ene 
empire 


ing drug. 


sentative, and the sense of his own pusil- 
lanimity, as he cowered before the magnan- 


imous answer of the heathen prince, which 
Taow-kwang said :— 


“Tt is true I cannot prevent the introduction 


| of the flowing poison; gain-seeking and corrupt 


and 


( 
| | 


men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my 
] ill ) derive 


ny 


ies; but nothing w induce me t 


Wis - 


a revenue from the vice and misery of 
people !” 

Pity for the interests of trade, that Sir 
Henry and Lord Melbourne could not 
have had an interview with His Majesty ; 
they would soon have enlightened his dark 


heathen mind, and shown him the 
regious folly of sacrificing his own to 
is people’s interest—an antiquated thing 


that is scarcely even thought of in parlia- 


ments and congresses, in these days of en- 
lightenment. 

Such acts as these, under the direction 
the 


parent 


British Parliament, have given ap- 
bility to The 
most eminent merchants, under such sanc- 
1 the 
tat , ‘ 
+, and no one feels any diminution in 


ol 


respecta the trade. 


] 
tion as this, have engaged freely it 
affic 
the respectability of his character, by the 
connection with this dread- 


most intimate 


ful trade. ‘Though contraband in China, 


acknewledged, encouraged, and 
of 


led the 
Jritain, and its fostering care has devel- 


lt iS 


defence by government Great 
oped the iniquitous traffic into its present 
The of 


the remembrance of t 


enormous dimensions. prestige 


Eingland’s name, 


= 
avi 


war of 1849, the colors of Great ] 


WD 
ull 


flying at the mast-heads of opium clippers, 
still encourage and perpetuate the traffic. 
And must we not say, too, that these 


acts and decisions of the Indian govern- 


ment and of Parliament have been sanc- 








or 
oo 
+ 


tioned and confirmed by at least the tacit 
consent of the people, among whom but a 


few feeble voices have been raised against 


the traffic. Indeed, the British public is 
even yet silent and immovable with refer- 
ence to this great evil. It is one of the 
most astounding facts of the opium trade, 


*h skill 


entirely the 


that it has been conducted with su 


as to have eluded almost 
watchful eye of Christianity itself, so that 
Chris 


be en 


tian sensibilities have not even yet 


roused in relation to its iniquities 


and horrors. But how could it be ot}! 


wise? Publie opinion can only be formed 


i 
on the basis of the information com- 


municated to the public. ‘The opium traffie 


has been studiously ke pt in the dark; the 


iniquities of the trade have been kept out 
of view as much as possible; distance 
throws its mistiness over the injustice and 
the outrages which attend the illicit traffie 
its horrors are made the subject of ridi- 





which attend it are re- 
of ineredulity 
demoral] 


} 


cule; the evils 
the 


counted with smiles 


wretchedness and zation which 


It 1s pro lucing are denied by the govern- 
ment, the manufacturers, and the traders, 
while unprineipled book-makers and pam- 
phe t writers, who never were nearer 
China than half the globe’s cireumference, 


a book 
product of other men’s labors 


than at 


at m iki 9 


which shall please and pay, 


con- 
veying truth to the public, misrepresent 
the i 


and ¢ 


ncourage traffic. 

But the British public may now no 
longer | lead ignorance, as an excuse tor 
indifference and inaction with reference to 
this great vice of the nation. The 
3 t hasf been boldly represented in 
its true characte and British si bjects 
residing 1 China, and hbehslding the 
enormities of the trade, have known their 
dut nd have done it fearlessly and well. 
rl ( ment lett ] Spec hes of the 
B op oft Victo the ¢ st ind 


touching sentences of Dr. Medhurst; the 





fearless and sti truths of R. Mont- 
comery Martin; and the let s, remon- 
strances, and appeals of many others, are 
now before the publie, and tie i ties of 
th opium trat f 12 ent years 
b 1 rl y n in the ears Ol 
the British people And yet the trade con- 
tinues Notwithstanding her bold® and 
reckless effort to se e | lization to 
the business, Eneland failed to e mpel the 


authorities of 
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she continues the contraband trade, ac- 
companied as it is with all the vices of a 
smuggling traffic, and under her approba- 
tion and her fostering care in India and 
China, it is yet 
fearful magnitude. 


growing into still more 
It is now e: 


No more 


against it. No 





with boldness and impunity. 


edicts are promulged 


to control it. 
the British Par- 
slee Ps and its 
vices have driven the authorities of China 


issued 


narcotic fumes have put 


more laws are 


liament to uncontrollable 

into despair. 

Has the policy of the Cl 
changed? Not at al 

China 

with the blood of her children, the govern- 

the 


derive a revenue 


nese vovern- 


il 
1 While the 


was yet reeking 


ment 


eastern coast of 





infamous 
the 
The gov- 


ne remembrance 


ment refused to sanction 


traffic, or from 
wretchedness of its sub 
ernment is powerless. 


of 1840 has paralyzed both the 


and the people. The treasury is drained. 
The army is corrupted and ene: ed. 
Poverty and wretchedness everywher 


abound in that country, which a century 


ago was pronounced one of the richest on 
Ins 
ravaging the entire empire, and still En- 


British 


the globe irrection and civil w 
gland’s drug, 


uct, IS pouring into it, and workis ul 
. ! “pen we ; P 

controlled its fearful sum of vice, poverty, 

and death. 


+ oe 


Ilouses of WEALTHY pt 


THI RIN rHE 
SIXTEENTH Centrury.—The two chief 
rooms were the hall and the great cnam- 
ber, or, as we now should eall it, the best 
bed-room. Carpets were unknown: but 
the floor of the hall was generally strewed 
with rushes. The walls were covered 


with tapestry or other hangings. The 





frie place was Ina deep insertion in the 
masonry, leaving an open space large 
enou rh for the family to be rang d I lI d It 
during the darkness of the winter eve . 
One lone table extended down the middle 
of the room with a form on each side; 
this constantly remained in the same posi- 

on. A few stools and a couple of high- 
backed chairs, reserved for the master and 
mistress of the family, completed the 
‘**oarnishing ’ of the hall. ‘The oom 


was little more inviting: a large, heavy 


bed, a eumbrous press or ecnest, : few 
chairs, and perchance a_ buff | or 
t\ \ 1 ld 1 } in , t f+ 

wo, Woul sum up th furnit ot s 


apartment.—Wells and Inventories 


i 
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. a time when true religion seemed 
L\. almost extinet in Germany, and dead 
form to have usurped its place, Philip 


Jacob Spener was raised up to arouse his 
countrymen from their indifference. It is 
generally by the “foolishness of preach- 
ing” that it pleases God * to save them 
that believe and so it was at the end 
of the seventeenth century. But then, as 
now, the faithful preacher met with great 


opposition from the worldly. He was not 
called to martyrdom nor to open persecu- 
tion; but taunts, sneers, scoffs, and slan- 
, met him on every side. 

se. Pie tis 


those who | 


t’’ was a word invented to deride 


istened to him, who tried to 


profit by the means he recommended for 


growth in grace, suchas meetings tor mu- 
tual 


attending catechetical lectures ; a 


edification and sacred singi and 


ng, 


| 
nd, above 


all, by carefully avoiding conformity with 
the corrupt and dissipate d fashions of that 
day. ‘This was a nickname, however, 


which did not hurt Spener’s feelings, for 


iccusing his bel 


wed flock of piety, he felt 


was no reproach ; but another word, used 


to ridl nind 
! 


cule them, pained his sensitive 1 
Idd 


to a degree that wou have gratified 


ld his 
enemies had they known it. ‘his was 

Spenerist.””. He knew and taught that 
“there is but one name under heaven 
gr } among men whereby we must be 
saved ind he felt that in any way calling 


the followers of Christ by the name of a 


human being, was detracting from the 
honor due to the Saviour. He often said, 
‘| n not fit to wipe the shoes of such 
mea as Luther and Calvin, yet to hear 
bel s called by their names is painful 
to m © let us cease from men, and 
slory in the name of Christ alone.” 


period he was named chaplain 


to the Elector of Saxony. This raised 
still further opposition to the truth, and 
all talked and disputed about religion, 
many without really caring what was truth, 
so that they were left to « njoy their rev- 
elings and feastings. Spener steadily pur- 


sued did 


scem so sad in his eyes as insensibility 


his course, nor these 


disputes 
and carelessness. 

Things were in this state, when, in the 
of the 


imn year 1688, a young artist 
returned to Saxony from Italy, where he 
had spent three years studying the works 


of the great Partly from choice 


Pp inters. 


OF DRESDEN. 


| 


535 


and part 


ly from economy, he made the lat- 
When he 
1 hour or two’s journey of 


he 


that he sat down on the side of the road to 





ter part of his journey on foot. 
was within ar 
Dresden, however, got so foot-sore, 
wait for some carriage passing in which 
After a while he 


d one approaching, and looking through 


he could take a seat. 
hea 


the trees he 





saw that it was drawn by two 
horses, and eame on at a slower pace than 
pleased the live ly young artist, who was 
very impatient to reach his father’s house. 
‘“*T suppose it is some invalid,” he thought, 
‘for such fresh-looking, well-fed horses 
be urged to a swifter 


would otherwise 


pace.” As it was a private carriage, he 
hoped the traveler would observe how 
tired he was, and would offer him a seat; 
but as the carriage drew nearer, he per- 
ceived that the 

deeply engaged with a book, that there 
of his taking a 


cre 


ntleman within was so 


was little hope nv notice of 


him. Our artist, not being of a shy dis- 

position, called out, ** May I ask, sir, 

whether you are going to Dresden 2?” 
“Yes, my friend,” was the answer ; “ if 


you wish to come with me, open the door, 


and get into the earriage.” 


“You are very kind,” answered the 
young man; “ and asl have hurt my foot, 
and my shoe. presses it, I will gladly ae- 

| 


cept your ofler, for your horses are too 


strong to suffer from the additional weight. 


rest distur! 


hice 
all,” 


rupting him; ‘‘ yousee I take my book asa 


If my p is you” — 


said the gentleman, inter- 


. A hiecl L lil , P » 0 
companion, Which proves f like Company. 


“QO, but,’ said the painter, politely, 
‘your book may be far better company 
than I am.” 

“Were I to answer you with strict 


truth,” said the gentleman, “I should say 


it is so, for the man does not exist whose 
company would compensate for the loss 
ot this book.” 


Our friend George felt this a reproof for 





having intruded into the carriage, but, on 
looking at his companion, he saw plainly 


His 


y smile 


no reproof or unkindness was meant. 
open countenance and his pleasin 
The 


was dressed in a style of simplicity dif- 


forbade his thinking so. centleman 


ferent from the fashion of the day, but in 
the 
with which he had invited Gx 
had answered what 


George, on entering, had said a 


aceordance with want of ceremony 


to share 


oroe 


and 


his carriage, 


s words of 


course. 








As a portrait painter, George was of 
course an observer of counténance, and in 
that 


ness, 


of his companfon he discerned quiet- 
equanimity, and a degree of decision 
and command almost inconsistent with its 
It was no common 


raised a 


humility and softness. 


countenance, and one that curi- 
OSILY In hi 
is some- 


had 


said, and not liking to remain 


him to whom it belonged. He w: 


loss how to answer what 


what at a 
last 


silent, remarked, * There is nothing more 


bes n 


uncomfortable 
| 


SHoeS., 


in a long walk than tight 


The shoemakers in Prague make 
them terribly narrow.” 
‘“ Have you come so far on foot 


ed the elderly gentleman. 


TT 


ask- 
. P ucl een le 
come trom a much greater dis- 


tance, though always on foot. Iam 
returning to Dresden from Italy, that 


land which may well be styled the paint- 


not 


ers’ hom Have you ever been there ? 
ever breathed its ambrosial 


Have y 


‘“ Not unless you eall 





Ly s to Geneva, Italy, replied the other 
with a smile 
L nu cannot judge of that lovel 
( \ ud George with enthusiasn 
eX \ ie very recollection of Ital) 
! ither live ina hut ther han 
with th t riches can procur in this cold, 
bleak country. ‘There they know what it 
* And what do you eall life 
F cried the young man, his eyes 
spa th joy *] eall it life to see 
mne¢ id valley, fore and meadow, 
s mand lake Italy offers, and 
{ hh J rt spoken by its 
people under thei skies. 1 eall it 
lite to < in health and joy with every 
breath of if rm all L eall it life to 
ri } ral ¢ th nd heaven, and 
thre of them by the first-rate mas- 
t ta vhere the first dawn of morn- 
l Vv, d the last rays of even- 
i tell of p ure to live as if in 
thie He = { rin A readia, whose sOnS 
v called the’sons of the morn 
| n his cold, bleak Saxony we 
now wha yy and light is—all 
( led.” . 


friend, you disparage your 


native nd Do you not think that the 
Wisdi { God has appropriated to every 


r happiness, and 


country its own veculi 


to every 


land the climate suited to 


s mind to know the character of 
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it 2 
true religion that man becomes the son of 


Do you not know that it is through 


light, and that true faith is the morning 
dawn of heaven 2” 

“ T can easily perceive that Saxony is 
your native land,” answered the artist, 
evading a direct answer. 


‘* You are mistaken ; my native land is 


1 milder climate than Saxony, but, like 
Saxony, it is under the sky which God 


the earth, and is lights d 


in ¢ 


has spread over 
by the same sun which warms and lichts 
Hesper Arcadia; and, 


nd, if the ex} 


not an improper one, every man’s Areadia 


him, 


the ides and my 


yression | use 18 


young frie 
ought to be where God has placed 
and said to him,‘ Here live and work, and 
walk toward heaven,’ for every part of the 
earth belongs to the Lord, and every part 
is well fitted to be a place 
for heaven.” 
The 

panion with timidity embarrassment ; 
but seeing nothing but mildness 


felt again 


ation 





young painter looked at his com- 
} 


and 
and kind- 


ness in his countenance, he at- 


tracted toward him, and asked, * But do 





you live in Dresden, sir p99 

se J have d me so for the | st two t 
and a half,” was the answe 

* Then probably you know my fa 
said the young man with his usi 
ne “the goldsmith Guldenmeyer in Pir- 
na-street, and my sister Elizabeth. When 
I went to ily she was sixteen he must 
be nineteen now id greatly grown. You 
cannot cone e how delighted I feel at 
the thoughts of seeing her again. She 
doesnot know I am « lay, for J 
wish to surprise her sk you 
to let me out of th ( eclore we 
each the house, and in by a 
pri te door. Mliza ( ntinued, 
MV the iowing h companion time to 
Spe k, Vas ¢ of the liveliest | pos- 
sible ; there was life and animation in all 
she did and said. Her first letters 


were full of joy and pleasure. I carry all 
her letters in the breast of my coat They 
were delightful to read, but gradually they 
have changed. l don’t know how it 
but by degrees they have become calme 
and quieter; not but they are still very 
loving. But my sister writes about re 
ligion so much, and about pious life nd 


ibout true Christianity ; and she even sent 


a book written by a man called Spener 


b 0k 
le 


impossible to 


In¢ 
—the 
I found it 


most tiresome you ever saw 


read it. 

















Spener is, I fancy, chaplain to the court 
of Dresden. Do you know him?” 

‘** Very little,” answered the elderly 
man, with an almost sorrowful smile; “ I 
take the greatest pains to get intimately 
acql with him, but there is some- 
ne in him that I cannot pierce through 


lainted 


thy 
Lil 


and completely understand 
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said of Spener, just because I am his 
friend.” 

“* But I have scarcely courage to repeat 
it, because, though I am but young, I have 


gained some experience in my three years’ 


| travel, and found it wiser to repeat good 


| than evil. 


There is a proverb that says. 
‘Slander is a poisoned arrow that returns 


“What do you think of him?” asked | to wound the speaker ;’ and suppose the 


‘ ‘ae a 
George, who seemed glad to hear some- | evil were slander ? 


about him. 
| ar 


othe 


thing 


1at he means to act honorably 


with himself and others ; 
creasing knowledge of his shortcoming in 
the fulfillment of his duties gives him so 


much sorrow, that nothing but 


1 certain of this much,” said the | 


‘ But you do not know it to be slander : 
and as you have been absent so long, and 


| may very fairly think it the truth, which 


but the daily in- | 
| it. 
| you it shall not return to wound you. 


his cer- | 


it probably is, you need not fear to repeat 
And,” he added, smiling, *‘ I promise 
So 


pray speak openly, and tell what they say 


tainty of the grace of God, and of the | of the new court chaplain.” 


trencth that he vouchsafes to man to do 
what is required of him, and the hope that 


é; re 
God will answer his prayer, and give him | that he has no theological learning ; 





that str 
from his post.” 
That sounds very strange,” said 
( and seems to me exaggerated. 
What is the use of all this self-torturing ? 
Van ecan do nomore than he is able. But,” 
he continued, after a pause, “ the name of 
Sp s very well known; I hear it 
eve here — ev rybody talks of him; 
yme spe good of him, others ill; they 


say he is the head of a new sect called the 


| 
| 


rength, keeps him from retreating | he cannot converse in Latin. 


** Well, since you must know, they say 
that he is a schoolmaster, not a preacher : 
that 
Some say 
that he is a hypocrite ; that he appears 
pious outwardly, but that in reality he is 
full of hypocrisy and vice ; that he is in- 
wardly—it was some words from Scrip- 
ture about Pharisees.” 

‘** Inwardly,” calmly interposed the other. 
** full of dead men’s bones and all uneclean- 
ness.”’ 

“Ves, that zt. 
not one true friend in Dresden. 


} 


Some say he ha 


Th 


was 


no- 


Pietists [ am particularly curious to | bility and gentry dislike him, because they 
kno mething about him, and to get ac- | Say he preaches against their luxury and 
| with him, for my sister Elizabeth | dissipation; and even among the el rey 
tes about him so continually, and praises | he is disliked, because it is reported that 

m so highly.” | he said Christ was not preached in the 
But what is the evil they say of him?” | pulpits of Dresden, and that he would 
asked the elder. | preach nothing else ; that he pretends to 
Che evil! Ifyou are a friend of the | be better than his brethren, which is trying 


an, sure ask the good they 


ly you would 
a. 
1 


n says of another is al- 


one ma 


lways somewhat mistaken. 
renerally said with the blind partiality of 
the not 


or from 


or it proceeds from 


the 


some selfish reason for preference. 


friendship, 


roughly knowing man, 


| ' 
| to east blame on them. 


| 
| 


| been ordered by the 


There | 


It is | serving men in his own dominions. 


They cannot con- 


ceive why the elector should send to 


: sie ees ; 
‘{am not sure of that, my young friend ; | Frankfort to choose a chaplain, when there 


are so many more learned and more de- 
Some 
of the clergy are angry because they have 
higher authorities 
to hold catechetical examinations of the 
Such childish doings were not heard 


young. 


| of till Spener set the example, and now 


| all the clergy must turn themselves into 


is a something in our human nature that 
makes us see in truer light the evil than 
the good that is in others. It is one of 
the wise arrangements of Providence, that 
man made better rather by blame than | 


more humble, 


Christian, 


by praise; he becomes 


in short more 
when he is not puffed up by praise. 


Therefore 


\ OL. V.—40 


more plous, 


schoolmasters. They say, however, that 


' the elector has already discovered his mis- 


take, and seldom goes to hear Spener 


preach, and never attends his week-day 


| lectures. 


Others say the elector is so 
pleased with his proceedings that he has 


I should like to hear the evil | given him his own private chapel for his 
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lectures and for the instruction of the chil- 
dren, and has given orders that his letters 
shall go eve rywhe re free of postage, in 
; of his instruction thus spreading 
land. I heard this, 


than I have time 


hope 
through the and a 
great deal more 


L have pas 


suabia, | ranconla, 


you ed through Switzerland, 


and Bohe mila, and in 





every inn where I stopped, people wer 
talking of Spener—sometimes praising, 
sometimes blaming him; but certainly the 
clergy seem everywhere to oppose him.” 

“It is very melancholy,” said the el 
der! ntleman, and bowed his head with 
an f Ines 

| m sorry, said the painter, ** that 
my talk has made you sad. You are a 
frie of the pre her ind if | thought 
you lid hol repe it to him” 

* You need not care whether | do or no, 
for he knows it all already. But it is 
you ink about opposil on from brothers 
in 1 I try that I think so sad, because 
] k rw it 3 re illy the « ise.” 

* But [| wonder why it is We micht 
na vy t nk that those who from the 
pul | h. *‘ Loveo nother,’ * Juda 
not that ye be not judge 1,’ would be the 
vi men to kno etter.” 

\ ’ 1 the other more idly I 

t ed by the envy and hatred th 

sn il to the heart of man ; it is caused 
by the pride of learning and of worldly 
W that drives men to hate what 

LO | humbling; it is caused b 
th ‘ ( which make ; us dislik 
I | I iw must be trouble i to 
fo , though we secretly feel it to be 
I But somet mes also strife S caused 
by ie zeal for the Lord. Zeal, how 
ever, netimes mistake _ thi apostl 
pt tf a zeal that not according to 
know Zeal must be accompanied 
by love, and those who preach reconci 

ation to God should practice it with thei 
fellow en. Yet we see this message of 
recor ation raise strile everywhere.” 

o] a specime n of it this day,” said 

\ ng painter *“* It was at the little inn 
Lorkwitz, not lone before I met you 

pe had been leeturing there in the 
mo and as I ate my dinner in the 
pul oom, I heard a warm disputation 


pub 
between two 


lect e had 


men seemed very learned, but he was pe 


men, which l Suppose the 


given rise to. One of these 
and used very fine words, which, 


| thought 1 


dantic, 





however, ther embarrassed his 
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ek 
argument, and made it more difficult to 


understand than the simpler mode of speak- 
ing of his opponent. ‘They became warm, 
and at last angry, and the pedantic gentle- 
man said, as putting an end to 
discussion, * There is no use in my wast! 
my time trying to convince you of the 
[ plainly per- 
> | now 


error of your opinions, for 


ceive you are a confirmed Pietist. 


ventured to ask what was a Pietist, 
having lately arrived in this country, I 
was unacquainted with the word, though 


last few days, as I pursued 


* The 


tleman, 


my journey) 
| 


Pietists,’ answered the pedantie g 


‘are asect lately risen among us, 


who set themselves up as better than other 
men. Their piety consists in condemning, 


as sinful, the wearing of embroidered neck- 
} } } ~L] 


cloths, brilliants in their shoe-buckles, 


curled or powdered perukes, gold chains 


or rings. They fast daily, and make long 
yee Bs 


prayers, and look gloomy, and wear shabby 


clothes, and attend Dr. Spe ner’s lectures 
on Sabbaths and Wednesdays ‘You may, 
perhaps, understand Latin, and Greck, | 
Lhe bre W, and Chalde e,” Si id Lihi¢ } 
spoken gentleman, in a tone of ¢ 

‘but | can tell you, you de not ur d 
Dr. Spener, nor do you knew what t 
piety is.” They both left the room, nd 


I do not think I understand the term 


even 
now.” 

“4 Pic tist,”” re | lied the othe ry” m-~ 
ply one who tries to follow Christ, and 
who tries to prove his devotion to his 
heavenly Master more by following his 
precepts, than by learned disputations and 
irguments—one who humbly ubmits to 
the will-of God, even when he not un- 
derstand it, and who takes the revealed 
Word of God as his only rule of life and 
morals.” 

*Q, but it must be something else, for 


there is no harm in all that, and I have 


ed, and was invented 


those who do not love thre peo le of God 
Pietists themselves do not like the 


The 
designation, and wish only to be call 
ans.’ 

“Thank you for your explanation. | 


hope you are right, for Elizabeth s 


stantly mentions this Spener in her letters, 
and I hear him so constantly spoken of as 
the head of 


she was one, and that they were hypo- 


these Pietists, that 1 feared 














ACTION. 


crites. If they are what you say, I hope 


she is one, and that her newly-found re- 


But 


at the gates; I must get out 


ligion is not one merely of words. 
here we ar 
j 


here, and walk quietly to my father’s 
hor S 
‘* Whatever you wish,” said his com- 


panion, and called to the coachman to stop. 
As George got out, the gentleman of- 
fered him his hand in token of good-will, | 
and the young man, heartily returning the 
friendly grasp, said, ‘* Sir, will you permit 
me to continue an acquaintance, the com- 
mencement of which has given me so much | 


May I 


where I may have the 


pleasure ask your name, and 


pleasure 


I of meeting 


you again 





The elderly gentleman put his head out 
of the window, and answered with a smile | 
of “] 


may not frighten 


the greatest good-humor, hope, 


young friend, my 


name 


you. It is Spener. Iam the new court 
chapl } GC e mv best re cards to your 
sister El eth. Lhope to meet you with 
her at those leetures which vou are in- 


clined to think too childish for grown per- 


sons. Come and judge of their simplicity 
for yourself.”” And then in a graver tone 
he added, **The Lord be with you and 
less you.” . 


The carriage was some way off before 


He felt 


| might have 


George stirred from the spot. 


embarrassed, and thought, * 


d from his conversation that it was 


Spener | self Whatefooll was! The 
too, IS NO priv ite one, but the 
( lect appropriates to the use of 
old Doubtless it was lent to 

ee | os 

( ipl ! r the journey. 

Geo Guldenmeyer did not find Eliza- 
beth a s loving sister from being a pious 
Ch ISTIAN, and he was ¢ isily pe "suade d to 

y her to hear gospel truth set 
forth in simple exposition of Seripture, 


d the seed into good ground 
prepared by the Hfoly Spirit. On 


ther a qu ince with Spe ner, however, 


fur- 
aint 
George’s love and admiration of the preach- 
er became so great, from the natural live- 
liness and ardor of his disposition, that 
there was danger of his becoming a Spen- 
erist, for his 
led 


came 


had 


for the man who | 


reverence 


him to a knowledge of salvation be- 


Imost idolatry. ‘The word of Spener 
than the 
Spener found it often 


little less weight with him 
words of Scripture. 
necessal 


y to and other | 


friends, that though he did not preach 


remind George 
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“with enticing words of men’s wisdom,” 
yet if the very simplicity of his words and 
lean him for 


manners led them to upon 


teaching, instead of applying to Christ for 
that Holy Spirit that he has promised to 
give to those who ask, “ that Spirit whict 
will guide us into all truth,” they wer 
certainly going astray, and following mar 
rather than God. 


7. > +. 
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ACTION. 


No beauteous thing was made for rest— 
A mission, fond and free, 

Is on each little life impre ss’d, 
A charge of destiny. 


The universe is but the march 
Of atoms in their cours: 

Each change of beauty in life’s scene 
The secret might of force. 


The little partic le moves on; 
It sports with wind and storm; 


Or lodgment takes deep in the earth, 
To wake in fairer form. 


In matter’s mystic cavalcade, 
Through crystal leaf and flower, 

Through rain and dew, through rock and 

pearl, 

It moves with secret power. 


For higher life, for purer form, 
The atom struggles on, 

To gleam within the rainbow’s arch, 
Or sit on beauty’s throne. 

How shall not man whose 1 stands 


jound up with forces vas 
Innate with strength, reveal ] 
In mold of holiest cast. 


His law is action—gates of power 
Stand open in his view; 

A restless soul, a holy zeal, 
Shall give him entrance through. 

Potential is the good of life, 
Action the secret key 

That opes the garner’d wealth « 
Who gives with this decree, 


f Him 


That man shall gather from the realm 
Of beauty and of love, 
Bright gems for his own coronal, 


Within the bliss above, 


*T is action gains the higher life 
That bursts the life of sense, 
And spirit greeting gives the soul 

In holy utterance. 


And holier faith leads on the life, 
Its evolutions through, 
Till, crown’d within God’s temple high, 
All life is ever new. 
D, WriLcraMms. 
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{EOLOGICAL di 
LT as y 


: ] 
Tlnas 





sclosures ar¢ Vit wed 


different 


from 


iriously by minds as 


differ each other, es- 


pst 
pecially in their moral character. By one 
_ 


supposed discordance between 


log ' | let . — | a) 
ology and revelation Is regarded With a 


i ng of triumph, as if the great question 

now decided, and the Bible must yield 
to infidelit Another class look upon the 
vaunted diserepancy between Scripture 


and geology w 


ith serious apprehension or 


They are re ady to ask: 


foundations be destroyed, what 
can the righteous do?” Psa. xi. 3. 
While a third class console themselyes 
with the assurance that God is alw 





consistent with himself—that he never 
contradicts in his word what he has done 
his works. 


Ifence they cheerfully 





bide the time. They would much 
mer believe that the true hypothesis 
r nte pre on rem ns to be adopted by 
nmentators and divines, than that there 
the least actual contradiction, or in- 
perab! incongruity between the ae 
of creation in Gen. i, and th 

le facts of geology. 

Lh is doubtless the only true and sat 
mn nd while it is calmly main- 

ed, on prepared to canvass, without 
| 
prejudice on one hand or over eager fancy 
! 1 + } i 
NIC on the other, any reasonabd 

l enlightened hypothesis which propos« 

relieve the difficulty. 

The several hypothe ses advoeated fo 
he pur} of harmonizing Seripture ai 

logy e reducible to the tollowin 

l. That ill =those fossils which l 

med to denote the vast age of th 

ld were deposited during the Noachian 
a | 
deluo 

4 Ch t | silife ‘ous st ta were 
deposited r the interval between 
I l re n nd the d luge or that 
the primary ondary were formed 
du this | ind the tertiary and 
dilu by the floox 

3. That the “days” of creation wer 

twenty-four hours long ; but may have 

n indefinitely long periods, 

4. ‘That taking the days as natural ones, 
periods indefinitely long elapsed between 
them. 

5. ‘That the first verse of Genesis is 
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an epitome of what follows in detail in the 
first chapter. 
6. That the first verse of 


clares the original creation of the entire 


Genesis de- 


universe, including earth and heaven; 


th in- 





and that a pt riod of unknown leng 
the creation of man and 
of 


the inspired historian 


tervened before 


the order animals and 


that 


present vege- 


tables; and 
resumes his narrative in the second verse 
in so far as concerns the human race. 
This last hypothesis assumes that a vast 
interval of duration came in between the 
and second 


period alluded to in the first 


verses of Genesis—ages during which the 


earth was peopled by numerous and sue 
of 
creations, differing widely from any now 


And also 


of the surface of the earth from its orig 


cessive tribes animal and vegetable 


ne transition 


existing. that in 


inal 


nt condition, it passed through 


to its pre S¢ 


to one of * igneous fluidity,” 


ual process of cooling, and by the elevat- 
ing and lowering agencies of fire and 


water—agencies which are still at work 


forming and reducing continents and 
islands: that it was by the joint action 
of these forces that the crust of the earth 


the iit a (le 


was remodeled till it became 
of man, fitted up thus for his occupancy 
previous to his creation. 

This last hypothesis, thus explained, is, 


if we comprehend him, the one indorse 
Mr.. C support he sets 
forth ten These he has 


as much full- 


by rofton. In its 


proposilions. 


ted and defined with 


( labora 


and foree as the narrow limits which 


ness 
he prescribed to himself in his small work 
his seve ral 


ol 


allowed. We shall now stat 


ositions, together with a synop 


i 
port 


pro} 
his principal arguments In their sup 
it the 


Proposition 1.—** ‘J nh I 
} 


ibsolute as 
t defined 





th is m in the sacred 
volume. 


indefinitenes 


m = ss 
The prooi lies in the 


the term “beginning,” in Gen. i, 1. It is 


employs d in a great variety of sens¢ in 


the Seripture 3 By Solomon, to ¢ Xpress 


the eternity of wisdom, (Prov. Vill, 22, 23,) 
j 


* The Lord possessed me in the beginning 


of his way. Iwas set up from everlasting, 


Uur Saviour uses 


from the beginning.” 


the term with reference to the origin of 
the human species, (Matt. xix, 4,) and to 
commencement of his own ministry, 
Its 


of the eternity 


the 
John in John i, 1, 
of the 


remembered. 


xv, 27. ust ex- 


mcarnate 
From 


pre SS1V¢ 


Word, 


1] , \ 
Will also De 
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these examples it is clear that its import 
in any given case must be determined by 
the nature of the subject to which it has 
reference. So in this case, the age of 
the world cannot be determined by the 
The date of the crea- 


term “ beginning.” 
tion may have been eycles of ages before 
the present state of things commenced. 
When 
inform us. 

Prop. 2.—That there 
long interval 
of the 
mentioned in the first 


of the earth’s history 


the beginning was, Moses does not 


may have been a 
the 
earth, 


between 
the 


verse of Genesis, 


in duration 


creation heaven and 
ind the continuance 
in the second. 

adduced in 
that a 


In the several example 


proof that the supposition long 
| 


period intervened between the Ist and 2d 
verses of Genesis, is not in violation of 
the usage of the sacred writers, it is not 


of course pretended that a perfect parallel 





ean be shown. ‘he following deserve 
ttention 
In Exod between the Ist and 2d 
erses, an interval of some seven or eight 
ears must have elapsed. The first 
speaks of the marriage of the parents of 
Mos the second of his birth. But it 
s undeniable that Aaron and Miriam 
vere born before him; the latter being at 
he time of his birth some eight or ten 
ve s of age. 
In Deut. x, there is a chasm of thirty- 
ht years between verses 5th and 6th; 
| ferring to Aaron’s death, which 
oct ed thirty-eight years after the tables 
rf th law were de posited in the ark by 
Moses, mentioned in verse 5th. 
1 Chron. supplies another example be- 
veen the last verse of the tenth chapter 
ind the Ist verse of the eleventh, of the 
omission of seven years and a half; during 


vhich David reigned over Judah before he 
vas crowned king over Israel at Hebron. 
like chasm of fifty-seven years oecurs 
. between the 6th and 7th chapters. 

I | fourth 


in the one hundred 
h and 6th verses, an 


a 


and 
Psalm, b 


iterval of 1656 years 


etween the 5t 


, namely, from the 


eation to the flood, is passed over in 
| oe a ording to the Ne ptuagint 
32362 ! ‘cording to Jos phus 9956. 
In Daniel xi, between verses 2 and $3 
n int | of some one hundred and fifty 
Vv s ny no the e1ons of s72 Pe Sian 
17s p L ove 1 silence And 
1 Acts xy between verses 16 and 17, 
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three years are passed over ina similar 


manner. 

Now, when all these examples are taken 
together, it is clear that the interval as- 
sumed in the hypothesis under consider- 
ation, between the Ist and 2d verses of 
Genesis i, is not without considerable 


plausibility. The simple fact of such 
interval is not without a parallel. 

Prop. 3.—“‘'That the term ‘the earth,’ 
does not apply, necessarily, in every in- 
stance, to the whole of our planet; but 
sometimes to only a part of it.” 

TI 
question as to the universality of the deluge 
of Noah. And that the term “earth” is 
sometimes employed with limitation may 


1e@ re fe rence here seems to be to the 


be admitted—as indeed the ten instances 
cited by this writer when the term un- 
deniably must be taken in this qualified 
sense clearly prove, without yielding the 
that the flood the 
whole earth. Nor do see how this 


question, decided either way, affects the 


point extended over 


we 


hypothesis of our author. As far as we 


t 
( 
t 


can discern, his theory of interpretation is 
d by adhering to the common 
the 


merged in the deluge. 


not affecte 
earth tb- 
Indeed, this fact 
is too well established, being too explicit- 
Moses, to be 
anything yet adduced. 
Prop. 4.—* That the state of the earth, 
described in the 2d verse as ‘ without form 


opinion that whole was si 


set aside 


ly stated by 


and void,’ does not necessarily mean matter 
never reduced to form and order, but may 
signify matter reduced to disorder, after 
previous organization and arrangeme “* 

The Hebrew terms rendered, ** without 
form and void,” occur in only two other 
places in the Old Testament. Isa. xxxiv, 
11, “* The Lord shall stretch upon it the 
line of confusion and the stones of empti- 
The 


desolations of Edom or Idumea. 


ness.” prophet is describing the 
In Jer. 


92 
ws 


iv, we meet with these terms again. 
The prophet is foretelling the invasion of 
the Holy Land by the Chaldean army, and 
“] beheld the earth, and lo, 
it was without form and void; and the 


heavens, and they had no light.” ‘That 


exclaims: 


the imagery was borrowed from Gen. i, 2 
there can be no question. 

And what is there ineredible in the 
supposition that these terms describe a 


state of the earth at a certain point in its 


revious to its present 


transition from its p 
condition? Assuming that in its former 
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state it was peopled by those enormous 
animals, known to us only by their rude 
and massy fossil remains, when it pro- 
duced that which 
supplied them with sustenance, and which 


luxuriant vegetation 


now constitute those vast anthracite and 
bituminous coal deposits which supply 
with such 


the world immense quantities 


of fuel, why is not this hypothesis, in 

self considered, as reasonable as any 
other? And when we become familiar 
with the idea that “ without form and 
void’ denotes a transition state of the 


arth, and not its first known condition 


after it was spoken into being by Omnipo- 


tence, why will not one hypothe SIs be as 


plausible as the other ? 
5.—*“* That 


ace of the dec Ps 


Prop. the ‘darkness’ upon 


Loe eae | 


mentioned in verse 2, 


is not negative of a previous existence of 
light, but may have been only a temporary 
pe ti 

In this view it was a temporary dark- 


ness occasioned by the transformation the 


earth was then undergoing, and which was 
the breaking in of light 


Hence the 


is a connecting link between the 


iccet ded by 


mentioned in the next verse. 


Zu verse 
broad and sublime declaration in verse 1, 


scribing the creation of the universe to 


Line only true God, in 


Lud0l 


opposition to all 
atrous myths and fancies, with thoss 
ral transforming acts of the Creator 


in remodeling the earth and making it th. 


{ ibode for that new order of intelligent 
beings about to be created, called man, 
who should fill up a niche midway be 


ween angels and irrational animals, par- 
taking as we know him to do of th 
of both. AH this in theory is, at least, 
bl aught that can be shown 


nacvure 


and for 
to the contrary, may have been verified in 
And 

in the conception, giving vastly more than 
mere plausibility to the hypothesis 


; there not something striking 
» =6But 
Lo tie 
hat 
the first six days of 
} 


us hasten 
Prop. 6 


‘ount ol 


next proposition. 
the commencement 


the 


creation dates trom the beginning of the 
ou Vel (nd God said, Let there be 
ligh 
Of course creation is here to be under- 
d, not in the striet and *proper sens 
of the term; but in that of transfi rmation, 
nodeling, required by the hypothesis. 
Ih ictual creation ot the 


wo ld took 
ginning,” 


and to 


ce, on tis prineipie, in the ** be 


the SIX days, 
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that transition state of things described in 
verse 2. His interpretation receives no 
slender support from the form of speech 
which designates those six days ; which is 
for their commencement, ** And God said,” 
and for their close, “The evening and the 
first, third,” 
But on the old hypothe SIS, 


morning were the second, 
&C., ‘‘ days.” 
assuming that there is no chasm between 
the Ist and 2d verses in the narrative— 
filled by an unknown pre-Adamite period, 
at the close of which the historic period 
commenced—a state of things only glaneed 


at in verse 2, 


as being “ without form and 
might look for the notation of 
first day at the end of the 
but it falls in at the 5th verse 
} 


And while this is quite inexplicable on the 


void "we 


the 2Qd verse 


end of the 





common or old inte rpre tation, 1t 1s mosi 


natural and consistent on the hypothesi 


here advocated. 


Prop. 7.—* That the act of ‘the first 


> does not necessarily signify the cre- 


ation of light, but may have bet 


day 
n only the 


calling it inte operation upon the scene of 


‘td 7A . 0] 79 
darkness,’ described in the 2d verse. 


There is one consideration which mili 
tates strongly in favor of this interpre 
tation it entirely relieves the uli 
insuper re difficulty of conceivil ho 


licht should have been created on the firs 


day, while the sun, its great natural 


from which it emanates to our system, wa 


not created, according to the commoi 
interpretation, till the fourth day! But 
let it be assumed tl the sun had from 


at 
‘the beginning ” held his present ¢ 


entra 
] 


SOldI 


position, enthrone d as monarch of the 
i she d 


had for eyeles of 
his intense beams upon this young, prolific 


earth, warming into lite and then nourish- 


system, and ages 


ing the enormous growth of fossil animals 


that in the 


of the earth’s crust and 


and pl ints ; and breaking up 


In ils transtorma 
tion re 


for it to become the fit al 


thi Jt int 


jUisire 
action of fire and 


of man, by 


water, it became 


‘swaddling cloth” of clouds and \ 
ness ; and then inconnection, the * movi 
of the S} rit of God upon the fa of th 
waters, ’—that is, the fluid, igneous, | 

ogencous ma 7 W >s ho s¢ rou 1 I 


feel than it yielded to the ommipote 


l 
touch; clearing up the shrouded horiz 
rarifying the murky and suffocating ati 
phere, snd condensing the den 
loaded vapo into Vv rollin 

| g 
separating mass Oo tl st ext 1 
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tions, or ocean beds already prepared to 
receive it; thus permitting the islands, 
plains, and mountains, to lift up their 
heads ; 


the sun might again greet the new-modeled 


when the long-intercepted rays of 


This, we conceive, would be a 
ical exemplification of the theory 
assumed in this hypothesis. And to what 
rational hypothesis can we yield our 
suff ige 2 
Prop. 8. “* That the calling ‘ the light 

and the ‘darkness night,’ with the 
declarat that and the 
morning were the first day,’ does not nec- 


ion, ‘the evening 


ply that this was the first day, 


essarily im 


absolutely speaking.” 

Because it may only have been the 
first day under the new order of things; 
the first day to the earth in its remodeled 
state. This interpretation is borne out by 
a marked peculiarity in the Hebrew nu- 
meral denoting the first day, not ctherwise 


easily accounted for. The cardinal num- 


ber is used instead of the ordinal; whereas 
the latter is used with respect to all the 
other days of the six. Hence literally it 
would be, “ and the evening was, and the 


was, one day.”” This peculiarity 


reference of this 


nsists as well with th 


one day to the new order of things under 


the remodeled state of the earth, as with 
its reference to a similar period of duration 
under the original state and order of 


P 9. * That the work of the ‘ second 

( * mentioned in the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
verses, may have been only an operation 
performed onthe atmosphere of our earth.” 
o) limited space will not allow us to 
dil pon this point. Several scriptures 
are collated by the writer in support of 
his position ; but we cannot recount them. 
‘The truth of the proposition turns mostly, 
we rine, upon the main position which 
distinguishes this interpretation ; that the 
firs states a great original fact, be- 
tween the occurrence of which and the 
ount of what followed, an inde finitely 

long interval elapsed. Hence “ the heavens 
1 the earth,” which were created “ in 

the | nning,’? must inelude the sidereal 
as well as the aérial heavens. As a fur- 
t ‘onsequence, the making of the “ firm- 
i t consisted in the elevation of the 
louds to t} present ordinary height or 
level; the waters above the firmament. 
fying the humid vapors suspended in 

the « ls compared with, or in distine- 
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and 


thus the rising and sweeping away of the 


tion from, the waters of the seas; 


clouds, so as to disclose the expanse or 
first heaven, as understood by the Hebrew 
people, namely, the aerial or atmospheric ; 
and when the clouds thus disappeared to 
the to the 
depths above in the stellar regions, by the 


open up vision measureless 


Hebrews called the second heavens, must 
be the import of these verses according to 
the hypothesis of this proposition,—an 
essential part of this theory of interpre- 
tation. 

Prop. 10. “ That the work of the ‘ fourth 
day,’ described from the 14th to the 18th 
verse, does not necessarily imply that the 
sun, moon, and stars, were then first cre- 
ated, or formed for the first, from preex- 
istent matter, but may only have been that 
they were then for the first time, in the 
detail of the history of the present earth, 
made visible to it, and ordained to their 
offices with respect to the coming human 
creation.” 

That the sun, moon, and stars, are col- 
lective ly the great dial-plate of this world’s 
fact well 


various revolutions, conjunctions, 


chronometer, is a understood. 
Their 
cycles, &e., are the data by which we 
estimate the current progress of duration. 
In the sense of this proposition, they now 
commenced to serve their preset nt im- 
portant purposes to the earth in its present 
And what is there im- 
In- 


a necessary consequence, from 


remodeled state. 


r absurd in the supposition ? 


possible « 
deed, it is 
the hypothesis on which it is proposed to 
And we might 
almost venture to add, that the hypothesis 


interpret these verses. 
itself is necessary to harmonize the word 
at least this 


or some other, differing from the common 


and works of the Creator: 
or vulgar theory, seems to be a desider- 
atum. 

As it was not the object of the inspired 
writer to present a scientific view of those 
facts and events of which he tre 
to that it 
intention to describe things as they would 
| he 


ader had 
de seribed. 


ats, we 


have reason Suppose was his 
been 


In- 


that the inspired writer 


have appeared to the re 


a spectator of the scene 


t 
deed, who can deny 


may have been in a sense himself a spec- 


tator, in vision—that is, had a mental sur- 
the scenes contained in his narra- 


vey of 


tive 2 For they were of such a character, 
ild not have come to him au- 


-allv like those, for example, which 


that they cor 


thent 
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pertain to the sin and fall of man, by trans- 
mission from hand to hand. 
of 


future 


train 
history of nations as well as 


1als, were made to pass in @ sort 


exhibition before the mental 


pan yramic 
eye of the Inspire d seer, with all the nice 
lelineations of the perfect landscape, why 


may not those things which transpired 


long be the De riod of the world 


t 


commenced—before there 


fore historic 


was a man to 


ve tie subject of that history, or to record 


have bee ih disclose din 
Th 


lat- 


its current events— 


the s 


only difference would 


ume way to the mind of Moses 2 


be this—to the 


ter, facts and events are revealed long 
ifter they occurred; to the former, future 
events are thus disclosed. But how far 
this view Is entitled to toleration, and how 


far it will lend support to the above hy- 


pothesis if tolerated, are questions to be 


dl d by evidence. 


ecice 
The claims of geology are based upon 


assumed facts. The evidence of these 


fuets seems to be indisputable: for ex- 


unple, that the surface of the earth has 
undergone, at some time and by som 
reney, great convulsions, disruptions, 
pheavings, and displacements. ‘These 
idmit of no dispute; the evidence 
imounts to demonstration. It is oculai 
id conelusive. And that some fossil re- 
inains belong to extinct species of animals, 
equally certain. But when those up- 


heavings and displacements transpired is 
the nd question to be decided. One of 
four things may be true: 1. That the 
breaking up of the earth’s surface was thi 
work of the Noachian deluge. 2. That it 


flood 


| 


as ordinarily understood. 


t#ken place between the 


ath 


I 
vil, 


tlon h the sumed transformation and 
emod ling of the earth, agreeably to the 
hypot under consideration. Or, 4. 
Th t} | nt state of the earth resulted 

partly from this supposed transformation, | 
iT ly from the deluge. For ali that 
ippe s » the contrary, o7 of these hy 
otheses least, probabl And ad- 
1 the ke of the argument, that 
\ ill lat ¢ 1 be ple ided, then 

‘ we in favor of one*or the other 
fth onclusions ts, in amount, the mere 
balancing of probabilities. And thatthe 
ona v make I trongly in favor of 
ha hypothesis ssignus to world 
: q I ed evious to the 


it it must have oecurred in connee- | 
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And lia long | 


facts, constituting the materials | 


commencement of the present order of 
things, scarcely admits of denial or doubt ; 
unless, indeed, the fourth and last hypoth- 
The 


flood is a recorded event, coming down to 


esis above named preponderates. 


us with all the attestations of revelation 


itself. And that no inconsiderable changes 
may have passed upon the surface of the 


earth at the time, cannot be disproved. 


Nor is it in the least strange that the 
inspired writers have shed no more light 
on any of these questions. It was not 


their object. The y do not profess to do it. 


They maintain the same silence with re- 


spect to other subje ets, purely scientific. 
It was their object to teach religious and 
moral truths—not the sciences as such. 


This they have done. ‘They have done it 


clearly, adequately, fully. ‘That they ever 


; 


contradict well-established scientific truths 
it were inconsistent to believe. 
But it should 


forgotten, that in what they do 


The sup- 
position cannot be admitted. 
be 


utter, their statements are only allusive to 


not 


those things which are strictly scientifie— 
never expository or de SCTU tive of them. 
And in all their allusions two things are 
obvious: they refer to things as they ay 


peared to the common beholder ; and the 


are contemplated as they were held at 1 
time. Had the sciences s, including 
rts, stood in their present advance 


‘ondition, corresponding allusions would 


doubtless have been made to them; and 
they would doubtless have been drawn 


upon by the inspired writers for imagery, 


differing as much from that which now 
idorns’ their writings, as do modern at- 
tuinments in the arts and sciences from 


ancient, 
It follows from the foregoing theory, 


thi 


that death in the animal kingdom was 
prior to the fall of man. ‘This is contrary 
to the commen opinion on that subject. 
'l 


Chis opinion refers death and suff in 


ring 


and in all their forms, to man’s 


every case, 


offense. We cannot help regarding it as 
i misapprehension of facts. Such a con- 
clusion is reached by a misinterpretation 
of those passages of Scripture which clear- 
ly refer to the subject. The great apostle 
of the Gentiles affirms the contrary. He 
limits his own meaning when he sa 3 
one nan sin entere dl into the we a 
death by sin: and so death passed upon 
ill men, for that all have 1 Rom. 
v, 12 Che extent to wh ( d, 
dueed uld not | rie fi- 














nitely expressed. It ‘ passed upon all 
men.” Hence, animals are excluded. 

On the contrary, the current theory in- 
volves an absolute impossibility. It was 
not possible for either man or animals to 
have lived and moved before the fali with- 
out destroying myriads of insects and ani- 
malcule. To exonerate the Creator from 
the imputation of partiality in thus sub- 
jecting some of his creatures to inevitable 
death, while others were not so exposed, 
should it be replied that life is relatively 
more Important to some species than to 
others, we reply, that this is the same 


as to say there may be reasons why death 


is allowable to some creatures. And why 
not to others?) Hence this is to give up 
the argument. For who shall draw the 


line between those which may be thus sub- 
jected and those which should be ex- 
empted 2 


+ mw +e 


VELASQUES AND THE MAGICIAN— 
BRILLIANT PROSPECTS. 
geen VELASQUES was the most 

Vall 


renowned singer that the cathedral of 


lad He was the great 


lid could boast. 
attraction at all the high solemnities, and 
his merit and musical organization rang 
all 


Spain. 


throughout pa Pedro Velasques 


d a magnificent tenor voice 


possesst ; of 
course his natural vanity, and the praises 
bestowed upon him, caused him to find his 
empire too confined, and his soul panted 


than the organ- 
cathedral of Valladolid. 
[t hay pene d there came to Valladolid a 
celel Mendozus, 
Ss re ported worked the most 
Pedro 
ately saddled his mule, and sought 
Mendozus. 
to the door-post, and 


or a more extended arena 
loft of the 
yrated magician named 
who It wa 
astounding prodigies, 


Lininie¢ d 


Velasques 


the dwelling of tl 
He tied 
’ 


entered | 


ie magician 
his mule 
is dwelling. 


‘¢ Illustrious Don,” said Pedro Ve lasques, 


be little doubt that my name 
y reached you. I am Pedro 
the magnificent tenor singer 





W eary of 
bscure, and 
’ | have 


that it may enable me to ae 


vegetating ina position SO O 
tl of my tale nt recourse to 
hieve 


your skill, 


the m lofty pinnacle sof art. Should ] 
reach the apex, my gratitude toward you, 
llustrious Don, shall be boundless.” 
‘You atitude!” replied Mendozus, 
with an air of incredulity. “ The human 
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race is ungrateful—it is an old saying, 
which nobody can deny.” 

“Ah! rely upon my 
word, my faith, and my honor.” 


“It is well,” 


illustrious Don, 


replied Mendozus; “ upon 
your promise, [ will call into action all the 


resources of my art.’ ‘Then opening a 


| 
| small door, which communicated with the 


kitchen, ** Jacinta,” he cried, with a stento- 
rian voice, ‘* put two partridges on the spit ; 
Pedro Velasques, the magnificent tenor 
singer of the cathedral of Valladolid, dines 
with us to day.” 

He then conducted his guest into an 
he his 
laboratory, and which was filled with books 


obscure chamber, which called 
of magic, and variously shaped alchemical 
There the 


various angles of the chamber myriads 


instruments. were seen at 
of tiny demons, with crimson and purple 
complexions, and hairy skins, and yellow 
like 


Pedro 


and shut in cag 
When beheld 
Velasques enter, they saluted him with 


mustaches, up es 


squirrels. these 


grotesque attitudes, and cut the most 
quaint capers. 
| ‘ Be seated,” said Mendozus; “ the 
| science which |] profess is peculiarly dry ; 


we will moisten it with a flask of Xeres.” 
He then opened a trap, descended some 


steps, and returned with a long sea-green 


| bottle in his hand; then murmuring some 


filled the 
glasses, and emptied into one of them 


unintelligible words, he two 
twelve drops of a blood-red liquor, and 
it Pedro 


swallowed it with a wry face. 


pre sente d to Velasques, who 


It is not known what mystery followed 


in the laboratory of the alehemist. 
Soon after the organist of the cathedral 
of Valladolid 


fluence seconded SO 


died, and some hidden in- 
well the movements 
of Pedro Velasques, that he was nominated 
to fill the situation of the deceased. 
Mendozus, the principal instrument of 
this to 


newly-elected organist, and 


id elevation, came in 


the 


raj person 
felicitate 

at the same time to solicit a slight service 
in return. Pedro Velasques received his 
friend in an hospitable and amiable manner, 
but he be 


aged to be « xecused, as he could 


not immediately show his gratitude— 
* pressing demands had impoverished him, 


iust establish himself in his new 


all tl 


exert yoursé lf more than 


and he n 


post, but for iat, my friend, do not 


abandon me 
for my advancement, and I will pay 
lebt Fi 


with good interest.” 
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Mendozus 
organist without reply. 
the to 


favor, 


left the 
He 


SO 


bowed, and new 


continued in 


meanwhile, labor vell in his 


that Pedro Velasques soon saw his 
fume extend throughout all Spain, and he 


was some 


time subsequently nominated 


master of the chapel to the cathedral of 
Seville. 

Mendozus continued to serve him in his 
) 


new residence, and after his installation 


came humbly to implore his good will. 


“T ask he “sy 


desire the small employment of chorister 


not money,” said, only 


whom I wish 


his musical studies under your enlightened 


L . 
iOr my son, 


to see terminate 


direction.” 
“J 


re pli d 


that, 


“but wait a 


will him better than 


the 


give 


new maestro; 


I have now to find places 


little longer. 


for a number of youths recommended by 
¥ 


people of t highest distinetion ; 


as soon 


as I can rid myself of these importunities 


your son shall find in me a most zealous 
patre In the meantime he shall lose 
not! r by th delay, for without doubt ] 
shall make during the time a favorable 
step in the s, and tl higher I mount 
the more my friends may rely upon me.” 

Without allowing himself to be dis- 
ee red by his a \ the magn n 
con ri l to exercise ll the resources of 
h t to elevate P dro Velasques, nd 
h S Zea Was soon rec mi pe nsed., The 


King of Spain he: *h eulogiums of the 


maestro of Seville, that he desired to hear 
him. Pedro Velasques was summoned to 
court, and played and sung in the royal 
presence. ‘lhe monarch evinced so lively 
i satisfaction, that he constituted Pedro 
Velasques darector of the fétes and spec- 
tacles of th ilaece, In this br lliant po 
the fortunate Pedro Velasques ‘succeeded 
i 
In ce t he affection of the prince, 
who n W ded to h m his boundless 
confid ‘ nd made him his first minister. 
From Pedro Velasques had it 
1 his er to recompense him to whom 
he « | his pid ele n But I 
aigtea't 
\I | rte if ome { his 
Mi t murm ) fit y 
t ely o nd t} 
, oi he | - 
rf \ | Don P d Ve jt ~ 
nm he took ‘ 
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the chapel of the cathedral of Seville, had 
made him. 

“How dare you, rascal!” replied Don 
Pedro de 
infl 


t 


regarding him with 


\ € lasques, 


imed features, * how dare you attribute 


» yourself the advantages which IJ have 
, 


acquired by my knowledge and genius 


You deserve to suffer the auto da fé for 
to the 


But I am generous—begone—I 


being devoted magie and occult 


sciences, 
banish you! If within three days you do 
not quit the kingdom of Spain, you shall! 
be burned to death for your insolence !” 

Without change of countenance, Men- 
dozus heard himself banished. 

* Jacinta,” said Mendozus, the magician, 
‘take the two partridges from the spit ; 
Pedro Velasques, the 
cathedral, does not dine here to-day.” 


tenor singer of the 


At these words, Pedro Velasques awoke, 
rubbed his eyes with affright, saw himself 
far the 


humble dwelling of the magician. It was 


from his magnificent palace, 


, in the old arm chair, he had had the 
of his life: he had 


organist, master of the 


finest dream become 


director of the spectacles and fétes at 
court, and first minister 


and favorite of 
He fell at ‘e ff 


| 


onee from his e 
th 


the king. 

and awoke 

singer of the cathedral of Valladolid. 
Mendozus smiled grimly. The tiny 


demons in their cages tittered and clappe d 


alted sphere, 


their hands cle somely 
Pedro Velasques took no leave of Men- 
i 
} 


but precipitately mounted his mule, 
rode hi 


ARTISTIC 


yme mournfully. 
,f 


GRATITUDI 
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BurtaL-pLace or THE Turxs.—The pri 
‘e for the Moslem 


= 
pultur 


lace of se 


population of Constantinople and its envi 
ons 1s at Seutari, on the Asiatie side of 
the Bosphort s, where there is a city of 
ombs that may almost contest the palm 
with the ¢ ic ymmbs of Re me. Che Ti rl ys 
it appears, never forret that they but 
eamped in Europe; so that what v 
merely a don t for the Frank autl ( 
i s to them a serious and ey 
day trutl Accordingly, alme I] tl 
xoee. ia ind patriotie Mosler 
ean afford it order in their wills tl 
hould find |! ilan A whe 

whe the rac of Oth: n h gives 
place in Europe to the Ghiaour, the hoof 
f no fidel’s cha will spurn the 
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THE CIRCASSIAN TRIBES AND 
SCHAMYL. 

Qo creat is the number of books which 

bh) have lately appeared on the subject of 

those mountain tribes of the Caucasus who 


have so long withstood the assaults of suc- 
cessive Russian generals and armies, and 
so perplexing the variety of opinions and 


commentaries propounded in these works, 
that while few persons possess patience 
portunity to fewer 
habituated to deal with seat- 


and op peruse them, 
still, unless 
tered and discordant literary materials, 
would be enabled to arrive at any definite 


impressions, amid the ‘ great obscure ” 
of conflicting and inconsistent description. 
We have, consid that we 
should perform no unacceptable 

r the if 


most accredited works which have come 


therefore, ered 


service by 
of the 


condensin essence ¢ some 


under our notice, and placing the result 


before our readers, accompanied by such 


comments of o own as appear 


may 


ealeulated to render the narrative intelli- 





sible, and to dispel illusion and miscon- 
ption respecting a people and a leader, | 
whose deeds of daring and yalor have 
red an imperishable renown. 
A narrow strip of mvuntain land, run- 
n obliquely and irregularly across the 
country which intervenes between the 
Muxine and Caspian, affords shelter, in 
it cessible retreats, to several hardy 
) if warriors and freebooters, who have 
fo been the terror of each other and 
of tl chboring districts. Between 
1 fumilies, and individuals, the doe- 
of blood for blood was formerly ear- 
ied out in its most sangulnary meaning ; 
so that the death of a member of one tribe 


by the hand of a member of an adjoining 
one placed all the surviving members in a 
state of v murder retaliated by murder 
was not only the theory but the practice 
1 while maintaining a running flight of 
rapine and plunder with their neighbors 
to the north and south, the Cireassian 
tribes were further engaged in perennial 
warfare among themselve 
It no wonder if, under these circum- 
‘ombined with the general sterility 


he mountain districts, (only partially 


compe l by the exuberant f¢ rtility of 
| its,) population did not augment 

| lly. The hideous slave-trade, so long 
rried on between the Turks and the 
Cirecassians—a traffie in which the fairest 


5 


47 


| of the Circassian damsels were regularly 


sold and shipped to Constantinople for 
from 


purposes which modesty shrinks 
describing—tfurther contributed so much 
to thin the number of the Circassians, that 
it seems rather matter of surprise that the 
population nearly approaches 1,000,000, 
that it not far exceed that 


estimate. 


than does 

Though exhibiting more or less of the 
same general traits—valiant but treacher- 
rous, hospitable but greedy, patriotic but 
still more factious—the characteristics of 
the western and eastern tribes have been 
so much modified by position and circum- 
stances, that very great differences exist 
and these differences 
until the 
genius of Schamyl suppressed, if it did not 


between the two; 
were much wider overruling 
destroy, many of the ancient local distine- 
The the 


Caspian, are probably descendants of the 


tions. eastern tribes, toward 
Arabs, who eight hundred years ago con- 
verted the country to Mohammedanism by 
extirpating the 


The descendants of 


fire and sword, almost 
original inhabitants. 
the conquerors have, through the long vista 
of subsequent ages, been remarkable for the 
inte nsity oftheir attachment to the doctrines 
of Islamism. That attachment has been, 
in fact, a fanaticism of the most fierce and 
sanguinary kind ; and most travelers con- 
cur in thinking that among the followers 
of Mohammed there 
would more willingly carry out the motto 
of ‘* Death to the infidel.” Within the 
last half-century, the Moham- 


medanism has, under successive ** proph- 


ire no people who 


ancient 


ets,” become modified into a species of 
mysticism, on which the dreams and super- 
stitions of many oriental nations are in- 


grafted. ‘The company of Murids, who 


form a species of body-guard to the proph- 


et, and claim the title of his privileged 
and special disciples, have on divers oc- 
casions proved, by the eagerness with 


which they have courted death in his 


that their faith in his mission 


service, 


and inspiration is sincere ; but some few 
writers have maintained (in opposition to 
the majority) that the great mass of the 
mountaineers, including the priests of the 
old school, would willingly see an end of 


the } stem of asceticism and 
The western Caucasians are a 
different | 


renerations a 


new sy 
very 
veople. For almost as many 
the 


lans, 


brethren toward 


gid Moham1 


s their 


net 


Caspian have been ri 
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those of the western mountains were re- 


rarded as ** fast and loose” in their notions 


of religion. At one time they were half- 


Christianized, in the sense that they had 
lost ill the y had ever posst SS€ d of Moham- 
and afterward became Moham- 


inism, 
medanized to the extent of forgetting all 
that they had heard about Christianity. 
The the last 


them Mohammedans, 


close of century found 


nominal with no 
particular regard for any creed or religion 
whatever. 

+] 


‘hey differed, moreover, from the east- 


ern tribes in the kind of feudalism which 


prevailed among them, and which has been 


1 the 


compared to that of western Hurope 1 
middle ages, though it more nearly re- 
sembled that which, until 1745, flourished 
the Hichland clans of Seotland. 


t fact 


western Cure 
and the clansman was 


among 
The 


divi 


were in 


iSslans 


led into clans ; 


devotedly attached to his chief, sacrificing 
life, property, and famil at his bidding. 
| 


engaged in 








The clans were incessantly 


taliation, and 





wars of pillage, re revenge. 
The villages or aouls were (as they are 
still) perehed on the tops of the steepest 
ind highest hills where existence was 
( bl ind from. these Alpin heights 
f m of war rushed down, leaving 
cdey i i 1 its track over the plains. 
Chere is no record of a period when Cir 
eassia enjoyed peace externally and N- 
ternally. Capit | horsemen, (a e a 
complishment among mountaineers.) and 
po Lit 1 § m nd ha ly breed Ot 
h they were forever engaged in 
expt ig S ich othe ( 
com tion, ag ist the Lowland (os- 
Sack 4) hom the were dreaded more 


COZY 


ghland riever by 


Scottish orrazing farme r. 

The tun was, as our readers no doubt 
know, k the nominal sovereigcn of C 
cas ) his actual authority was little 
rreate vin that which he may be sup- 

d to have wielded in Egypt during 


i 


It was, in faet, » 


The ¢ 3 earried on the wars 

ong themsel | azainst their neigh 
bh W t ! ( ClVIng ny 
Op I iC nti D le W he rv the 
Ri pushed their conqitests as far as 
tl the Kul they found them 
r i if hborh l of the Cr 

l vee 1 the ¢ B 2 | ! tlio 
of l the habits and predil 

t t ( ) Was byl | 
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it soon occurred. For upward of seventy 
years a war has been going on, sometimes 
languishing, sometimes active, but always 
marked by the cruelty and intrepidity with 
which both parties conducted their opera- 
tions. 

It would form a very dull chapter, 
filled with uncouth names, and narratives 
of barbarous scenes of massacre, plunder, 
and perfidy, to enter into a detail of the 
hostilities which have been waged between 


the Russians and the Ci 


rcassian tribes for 
a period of nearly three quarters of a cen- 
The preachings of a celebrated 
the first 


the 


tury. 


dervish in instance aroused to 
decided 


of the mountaineers. 


action piety and patriotism 


To him sueceeded 
other holy men, all pretending to inspira- 


tion, and all, no doubt, inspired more or 


less by an earnest fanaticism. 


Under the Russian general, Yermoloff, 


oreat advantages were gained against 


vovernment laste d 


and he had brought 


the Cireas ; his 


$1ans 


twenty-three years 


the mountaineers so low that, but for his 


f 
recall in 1826, it is highly probable that 


they would have been compelle d to sue- 


cumb. After this, Khasi Mollah, the 
Cireassian leader and prophet, gained 
many victories; but at length, in 1832 
was destroyed by Van Rosen, the Russian 
rene ral. Khasi Mollah and all his m- 
mediate followers were killed, with a 
single exception. But that exception was 
a2 momentous one. It was ScHamytL, 


found by two 


and by one wound f 


bye ly Was pi reed 


en the retired 


vietors 
vat they imagined to be the 


obscure Cireas- 


pse of some 








sian Schamyl, however, recovered ;— 
how, the world has never known, for 
secrecy and mystery are part of this 


emarkable man’s character, and are per- 


I ipS necessary to the maintenance of his 
position. 

The sh ¢ mpire was, at this period, 
at its lowest stage of debasement, debility, 
and humiliation The sultan had, some 
time before, -esianed to Russia h nominal 
sovereignty over the Caucasus. The C 


ans objected to being thus made ov 


Cass 
yan enemy whom they detested, 
nst whom they had fought gallantly 
for sO many veat They determined to 
have a sultan of their own. The cel 
| 1 Mollah Mohammed conse ted 
i] 1 Be It and maum 














But many disorders ensued. Dissensions 
broke out among the chiefs, a faction of 
whom to the which 


Hameed Beg and his followers had taken 


set fire castle in 
up their quarters, and the only one who 
escaped was again Schamyl, and again, 
too, by some extraordinary chance which 
has never been explained. 

Schamyl had before this been distin- 


cuished among his fellow-warriors for 
daring, extraordinary even among the 
Circassians —for austerity of devotion, 
gravity, and abstemiousness, wisdom in 


council, and skill, not less than courage, 
field. 


b come 


in the He was precisely the man 
to to 
‘rule the whirlwind and direct the storm,” 


marked and influential ; 


at 2 period when less robust spirits craved 
some strong head and bold heart to lean 
on. T 


| 
the 


him most men looked, as 


wa rd 


one on whom the mantle of inspiration 


had fallen, and he succeeded to the titles 
f Hameed Beg. But he had to struggle 
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The | 


before he could confirm his power. 
Russians, with subtile policy, attempted to 
create a diversion against the man whom 
they regarded as their most formidable 
enemy, by pretending to support a more 


‘legitimate ” competitor. Affairs were 
but Schamyl proved 


He confided cer- 


looking threatening ; 


himselt 


equal to them. 
tain commands to some of his most trust- 
worthy Murids, who solved the difficulty 
in tr Oriental fashion; and Schamyl’s 
enemy was soon removed by assassination. 
This trouble over, the open struggle re- 


commenced; Sehamyl fought 


| of 
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side—a party of Russians were approach- 
ing—detection was inevitable—when his 
out the 
seizing a boat, rowed away in ostentatious 


disciples rushed of cave, and 
haste, calculating rightly that the Russians, 
supposing that Schamyl was on board, 
would pursue and direct their fire upon 
So it turned out. 
after the boat; 


one of the devoted Murids was killed, as 


them. The pursuers 


set out in chase every 
they had expected; while the prize swam 
quietly off and regained the mountains. 
Ile was now reduced to such extrem- 
ities as to be forced to treat seriously 
But the con- 


ditions offered by General Grabbe included 


for terms of submission. 


the surrender of Schamyl’s two sons as 
hostages ; and they were of course refused, 
the probable object of the Circassian chief 
being merely to gain time until he could 
recrult his exhausted forces. Hostilities 
having recommenced, Grabbe penetrated to 
the Circassian head-quarters, but had to 
beat a hasty retreat after sustaining a 
Prince Woronzow, the pre- 
sent Grabbe 
1845, and in the following year Schamy]l 
effected of 
Russian territory—when, after doing the 
enemy life, 
property, and arms—ravaging the country 


heavy loss. 


governor, succeeded in 


his memorable invasion the 


infinite damage in loss of 


in every direction, and obtaining a rich 
booty—he retired with a meteoric rapidity 
which left the imperial generals in a state 
extreme bewilderment to how to 


as 


| , 
deal with an enemy who was nowhere but 


bravely, | 


skillfully, desperately, but he was driven 
to straits, and a convention was agreed 
on, at which he swore fealty to the Czar 
on condition that the Russians should 
retire to a certain distance. Neither | 
party observed, or intended to observe, | 
the promises. ‘The moment Schamyl | 
found himself safe, he issued a fierce | 


proclamation against the Muscovites and 
their Czar, while the imperial army pushed 
forward strenuously in its ever-foiled at- 
tel 
the 


general, Grabbe, the latter 


npt to subdue the country. In one of 


expeditions headed by the Russian 
had very nearly 
accomplished a practical illustration of the 
vulgar meaning attached to the pronuncia- 
tion of his name in our English vernacular. 
The 
but escaped through the devotion of some 
few 


Cireassian hero was all but caught, 


of his followers. Schamyl, and a 


others, were hiding in a cave by a river 


everywhere; scareely to be seen, but 
most unmistakably and unpleasantly to 
felt. this however, the 
fortunes of Schamyl have not been in the 


He has sometimes | 


be From time, 


ascendant. een re- 
duced so low as to have appeared on the 
brink of ruin. But his genius and recupe- 
rative energy seem inexhaustible ; and now 
that he is likely to receive, directly and 


extensively, the aid which hitherto could 


| only be conveyed to him surreptitiously 


| and in insignificant fragments, he will— 


the past furnishes every reason to hope— 
be able to deal heavy and effectual blows 
against the arrogant power which has set 
itself up as the common enemy of his 
country and of the peace of the world. 
At the age of fifty-seven, with mental and 
physical energies undiminished, he has 
still, probably, many years of active ex- 
ertion before him, and an ample field for 
such exertion seems to be opening. 
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He has, so far, displayed great powers 


of governmental organization; and one 


single instance of the influence of a master 
mind the success of his efforts in sup- 
pressing the old local feuds and distinctions 
among the mountain tribes, and in inspiring 
even the somewhat skeptical inhabitants 


f +} 


of the ts with much of the 


religious enthusiasm of the eastern tribes. 


Would be 


Possibly, to some extent. 


western distric 


a the oeracy 


To his dre 


his government 


ams 


and visions—to his periodical annual 
‘retreats’ for consultation with his ce- 
lestial inspirers—he owes much of his 
predominant sway over the minds of his 


In 
he seems to have closely imitated the ex- 
No doubt, when left 
ze his system peaceably in his 


followers some of these particulars, 


ample of Mohammed 


to organ 


own way, and to mature his plans for the 
future, he would see the expediency of 
laying aside some of the more transcen- 
dental portions of his pretensions; for 


though by no means possessed of so fine 





an order of mind as the Emir Abd-el- 
Kade man of keen intelligenee, 
and of \! nable patriotism, The 
ul nt fem otr d and forays would 
uso, beyond all doubt, be discontinued ; 
vhile, with 1 ect to the “expo t trade” 
nh wom may be hoped and believed 
that in ** Young ‘Turkey ” recenerated, and 
in Cireassia under the rule of a man of 
visdom 1 experience, th infamy would 
be at an end foreve Although part of 
his proclaimed ereed has been to hold no 
faith with infidels, it is evident that this 
applies only to his dealings with his 
ene f e Muscovy and the govern- 
ment of Ciréassia, organized wisely, and 
recognized in its sovereign independence, 
would probably be as faithful and respect- 
ble a iy other Oriental monarchy. 

It i | that the Circassians and th 
ible I dent ehie€ should receive a 
full meed of adn tion f heir lone and 
gall es e toa gantic assailant. 
Russ blood has flowed in torrents in 
those wild and remote regions; and though 
a { ealeulation of probabilities leaves 
it scarcely poss ble to doubt that. but for 
the total change which recent events have 
ere 1 in the position of* Russia, the 
mount er would, in the course of a 
few vi s more, be conquered by sheer 
process of exhaustion, the wars in the 
Gaucasus would, under any circumstances, 
occupy a conspicuous page in the annals 


| 
| 
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of resolute struggles against superior force. 


Or the policy of the Russians it may in 


truth be said, setting aside the ruthless 
barbarity with which the war has been 
conducted, that their principal crime 


consists in the antecedent crimes which 
rendered the invasion necessary. It is 
impossible for them to hold or consolidate 
their unjustly-acquired territory in the 


Se 


obtaining posst 
The v 
done to the latter is inextricably inter- 
woven with the fraud 
mitted the 


cassian war is only one link in a prolonged 


neighborhood, without 


sion of the mountain country. rong 


and violence 


and the C 


come- 


against former ; ir- 


concatenation of injustice. 


+ ++ 


For t N Magazine 
THE DEAD BABY. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER 
An, beautiful one! 
Thou hast pass’d away like the morning flower, 
Like the raint blush in the summer shower, 
And thy smile of love and thy glance of light 








Have paled like the stars on the brow of night 
When their course is ruz 
When the sunset glows 
I 1 wilt steal no more to thy gentle rest, 
Or, 1 ng, ¢ to yn t | 
While the angels come in thy drear 
With heavenly mus r light caress 
ihy swe ré 5 
With the roseate day 
Thou wilt spring no 1 thy blame 3 lee 
For a 3 ol ; 
7) mer la r \ l 
Re hen thy father’s step is hear 
. On his homeward way. 
Yet thou, evermore 
A beautiful presence, art lingering near! 
| hear thy voice in the irs 
I y ) nt I 
rhey feel t s t! 
. lor aye, as of vor 
In the s till nig] 
When the ether-arch wears its t ] 
And tl ne out from their hai ofl 
Will th ! s turn in tl 
From thy " »> thy hor 
"In the Eden bright 
© fr Is, can ) j 
Wher the t mildew may 
Is t ‘ir young rose in its delicate |} mi; 
(er tl tle form that is sleeping 
Dotl irdian love that was 
I ils keep. 
Ah, cherub immortal! 
here is not a shade on thy sinless ! 
| re is not an ill that can harm thee now! 
So early thou ’rt call’d to the’ kind Father's sid 
So sate y thou ‘rt housed where the blessed 
Beyond the graye’s rtal! 











STITCH! 


S 


rITcH! 


THE 


STITCH! 8 


ANTI-HOOD VIEW 


TITCH! 


OE 


AN 
\ THO has not wept over the Song of 
the Shirt? Who has 


thized with the tenant of the garret— 


not sympa- 


In poverty, hunger, and dirt 
Sewing at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt !— 


until the very names, “ needle-work”’ and 
* needle-women,” become associated with 


] 


poor half-starved creatures, doomed by 


their employers to sit in foul atmospheres, 
chained to their seam by the constantly- 
plied needle and thread, like galley-slaves 


to the oar 


And yet this continual ring- 
ing the changes on 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 


Band, and gusset, and seam, 
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Three weeks after: ‘* Annie’s learning 
to be a scholar,” said Mrs. Linton; “ no 
more demands for sewing.” ‘That after- 
noon Annie came bounding into the house 
from school, sat upon her father’s knee, 
opened her work-bag, which hung over 
her arm, and putting a screwed-up paper 
into his hand, said; “ There’s the mow- 
ing.” 

Her father undid the paper, and found 
“ Annie,” 
her father, “‘ where did this come from?” 


four half-crowns. questioned 


‘* From the sewing,” answered Annie, 
laughing delightedly at his surprise, as she 
escaped from his knee, and ran out of the 
room, to delay a little longer the solution 
of the riddle. 

“ Wife,” said John Linton, “it is im- 
possible that Annie could earn all this by 





the sort of child’s play girls call work ; 
is not such a scarecrow to all—is not al- | and whom did she earn it from? I’m 
ways so fatal in its consequences ; and, | afraid there’s something wrong.” And, 
though it may be the exception which | to tell the truth, Annie Linton was prac- 
| the rule, in an instance we are | ticing a little disguise; nor had she given 
ut to mention, this stitch! stitch! stitch! | her father all the money she had earned. 
vas preferred—nay, as enthusiastically | The sum originally was twelve shillings. 
followed as any branch of high art—as | This was all designed for her father alone ; 
ibsorbingly as a passion for music, or a| but a prior claim had come in the way. It 
ove of painting. was cold winter weather, and the children 
Annie Linton was the best sewer in|} of the school brought the forms, in a sort 
Mrs. Roy’s school ; and the mistress de- | of square, round Mrs. Roy’s fire. Annie, 
clared, on inspecting the first shirt she | who was a favorite of the mistress, alway: 
imide for her tathe ‘that the Duke of | occupied a warm corner close to her own 
B leuch himself might wear it!” This | big chair. On gthe day in question, Mrs. 
was high praise for little Annie, who was | Roy happening to be out of the room— 
eleven years of age; and she never “Til change seats with you, Jessie 
t it Her work was the neatest and | Wilson, if you're cold,” said Annie, ad- 
he cleanest ever seen. ‘Then she did it | dressing a little girl, a very book-worm. 
kly, her mother could not keep | who, clad in a threadbare printed cotton- 
pa h her daily demand for “some- | gown, sat shivering over her lesson. 
thing to sew.” Jessie, thus invited, came a little nearer. 
* | wish Annie would take to her book,” * You should put on a woolen frock, 
said M Linton to her husband. But it | like mine, and warm yourself well at your 
was quite clear that Annie never would; mother’s fire before you come to school 
take to her book ; she had little reading and | these winter-days,” said Annie, scrutin- 
less spellir and yet she could * mark” | izing the poverty-struck appearance of the 
(with cotton) all the letters of the alphabet, | girl. 
is if she was a very miracle of learning. ‘Mother says,” replied Jessie, “ that 
‘Something to sew!” eagerly demanded | she’d rather do without a fire than my 


Annie. 


‘Will any mowing come of this sew- 


ing?’ asked her father, with a very na- 


tural attempt at a pun. 


‘Those who do not sew shall not reap,” 


said little Annie, cleverly taking up her 
father’s meaning and her work-bag at the 


same time, as she whisked past him in fear 


of being too late for school. 


schooling, and she can’t pay for both.” 


“Has your mother no fire at home this 


cold weather?” asked Annie in amaze- 
} ment. 
|} ‘No, said Jessie ; “I wish I dared 


bring her with me here—it’s warmer than 
at home. And I know mother is ill, though 


she won't tell me.” 


| “Sit there,” said Annie, placing Jessie 








in her warm corner; and don’t go out of 
school without me.” 

That afternoon the twe girls went hand 
in hand to Je ssie’s door. 

“TIave you plenty to eat, if you’ve no 
asked Annie. 


* This is the 


fire 
first day mother has been 
forced to send me to school without any 
breakfast,” 
head, as if ashamed of the confession. 

‘s Here,” Annie, 
pause, untwisting the paper in which were 
] 


said Jessie, hanging down her 


after a slight 


said 


deposited her first earnings ; “ I won't go 
in with you, for your mother might not like 
to take it from a little girl like me; but’— 
nd she put two shillings into Jessie’s 
hand that is to buy you something to 
eat, and a fire and if your mother can 

w as well as I ean,” said Annie, with 
pardonable vanity, “I can tell her how to 


{ 


{f money to pay for both.” 


a 


Annie’s riches inereased 
| 





he investment was a good one. 
Ney theless, the concealing it from her 
parents she knew t e Wr fea | 
they wo ld d Say ove ind she dde | Lo 
her little prave t night. after the il 
ending of “ Ge father and mother 
and 4 / j, o Se f t | 
elped Jessie \\ il Could I f 
eording l el « rry up ( | Ly ¢ to 
. 4 *t I 2 ae " 
heave 
Of se. Mr nd Mrs. Linton very 
soon d 1 ed M se ll, of the 


> 1 
a7 ] 
Ready-1 


3 W 
the g¢ ce of Ar s wealth. He 
} : a } wrk like 
ner, | n | ( he y eel 
pence ¢ li ! est ¢ pt 1 ot 
shirt iking. ‘This was no‘ ere t] ent 
for Ant "Ss ¢ s i ~ 1, tl 
yea ) tw uld } ( ae ht h hire 
and-six] tshirt. But’An f th 
p nt, not of the pa la he could 
complete hy d her fing flving 
vifter \ ( shuttle, she earned 
' hillis | 
ty 1 | Mr. | l ( 
l it we ¢ maintain 
( | he’s twenty, and by that 
tine, at the | esentrate ot her earn nos, she 
will have a little fortune in the bank.” 
But this little fortune amassed but slowly, 
for Annie seldom had nine shillings to put 
tt end of the week—there were 
er “ Jessie Wilsons” who required food 
and fi 


is well 


souls are 


cood 
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suredly have written, not the song, but a 
song of the shirt; for once when she was 
questioned as to the dull monotony of her 
work: * Dull? Delightful!” said Annie, 
in advocacy of her calling. ‘ Why, with 
this rare linen and fine thread, my stitches 
seem like stringing little pearls along th 
What an anti- 
song of the shirt might not Anni 


written ! 


wristbands and collar!” 


have 


Annie’s eighteenth birthday was cele- 
brated by a tea-party to all the seamstresses 
of Mr. 
she was now forewoman; besides being a 


cheerful, kind-hearted little creatu I 


Seamwell’s establishment, where 


re 


loved by everybody, it was a complime nt, 


Mr. Seamwell said, she well deserved— 
her admirable superintendence of the de- 


partment allotted her having increased his 
} 


business tenfold. 
Some time after, there was a greater 


}. 


iy of rejoicing in the firm of Seamwell 
and C The 
a partner, and the son took a partner for 
life—the little 

Linton. There never was a blither 
fi 


father had taken his son as 





seamstre 


indefia 





gable 


A nnie—herself having rise 


n 
‘anks—had a present for every w 
ne 


man. Indeed it was a day of pre: 





for on that very morning, and in tim 

be worn at the wedding, a shawl arrived 
for Annie all the way from India—an I: 
dian shawl that a duchess would have en- 


vied! Upon it was pinned a 


paper, on 





which was written: “ Wear this for the 
ike of one who is now rich and h Lippy: 
but who never ean forget the service you 
rendaert 1 to the poor school- rirl— Jt SIE 
WiLson.’ 
* Annie said young Seamwell after 
th rrlage I fell in love with you 
vhen you were a child, and came to our 
hop for your first sewing. I also hap- 
pened to be passing when you gave part 
of vour first ¢ nines to Jessie Wilson. | 
Was a y then, but I said to myself: ‘If 
L we man, I°d marry Annie Linton; 
not because she’s so pretty’—here Anni 
jlushed becomingly ‘not be IS¢ 
she i) ious, but because 1@ Ss sO 





+++ 
with us when al 
hurt till our 


| itself bi 


NoTHine can be very ill 


Within 


we not 
If the 


‘f tune, outward things will do us no mor 


are 
hurt. 


sou out 


than a fair shoe to a gouty foot.— 


Nis 

















WINTER AND CHRISTMAS, BY THE ELDER POETS. 





WINTER, BY SACKVILLE. 


Tue wrathful winter, ’proaching on a-pace 
With blust’ring blast, had all ybared the treen ; 
And old Saturnus, with his frosty face, 
With chilling could had pierced the tender 
green 5 
The mantle rent wherein enwrapped been 
The gladsome groves that now lay overthrown. 
The tapers torn, and many a tree down blown ; 
The soil, that erst so see mly used to seem, 
Was all despoiléd of her beauties’ hue, 
And stole fresh flowers, (wherewith the Sum- 
mer’s queen 
Had clad the earth,) now Boreas’ blast down blew ; 
And small fowls flocking, in their songs did rue 
The Winter’s wrath, wherewith each thing, 
defaced, 
In woeful wise bewail’d the Summer past : 
Hawthorn had lost his motley livery, 
The naked twigs were shivering all for cold, 
And, dropping down the tears abundantly, 
Kach thing, methought, with weeping eye me 
told 
The cruel season, bidding me withhold 
Myself within. 


WINTER, BY SPENSER. 
Next came the chill December : 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember ; 
His Saviour’s birth his mind so much did glad: 
Upon a shaggy bearded goat he rode— 
The same wherewith Dan Jove in tender years, 
They say, was nourish’d by the Iwan maid ; 
And in his hand a broad deep bowl be bears, 
Of which he freely drinks a health to all his 
pe ers, 
Lastly, came Winter clothéd all in frieze, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill; 
While on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 


And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill, 


As from a limbeck, did adown distill: 
In his right hand a tipped staff he held, 

With which his feeble steps he stayed still; 
For he was faint with cold, and weak with eld, 
That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to wield. 


Vou. V.— $] 


WINTER AND CHRISTMAS, 





BY THE ELDER POETS. 


CHRISTMAS TIDE, BY SHAKSPEARE, 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is cel brated, 


The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 


And then, they spirit dares stir 

abroad; 

nights are 

strike, 

No fairy takes, 
charm, 

So hallow’d, and so gracious is the time. 


say, no 


The 


wholesome; then no planets 


nor witch hath power to 


THE SHEPHERDS’ SONG. 


BY EDMUND BOLTON. 
Sweet Music, sweeter far 
Than any song is sweet— 
Sweet Music, heavenly rare, 
Mine ears, O peers, doth greet. 


You gentle flocks—whose fleeces, pearl’d with * 


dew, 
tesemble Heaven, whom golden drops 
make bright— 
Listen, O listen, now; O not to you 
Our pipes make sport to shorten weary 
night; 
But voices most divine 
Make blissful harmony— 
Voices that seem to shine; 
For what else clears the sky? 
Tunes can we hear, but not the singers see: 
The tune’s divine, and so the singers be. 


Lo, how the firmament 
Within an azure fold, 
The flock of stars hath pent, 
That we might them behold. 
Yet from their beams proceedeth not this light, 
Nor can their crystals such reflection give ; 
What then doth make the element so bright ’ 
The heavens are come down upon earth to live. 
Sut hearken to the song: 
Glory to glory’s King, 
And peace all men among, 
These choristers do sing. 
Angels they are, as also shepherds, 
Whom in our fear we do admire to see. 


1€ 
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‘Our pipes make sport to shorte: 


Let not amazement blind 
Your souls, said he, annoy ; 
lo you and all mankind 
My message bringeth joy. 
For lo, the world’s great Shepherd now is born, 
A blessed Babe, an Infant full of power: 
After long night, up-risen is the 


morn, 
fenowning Bethlem in the Sa- 
viour. 


Sprung is the perfect day 
By prophets seen afar 3 
Sprung is the mirthful May, 
Which Winter cannot mar, 
In David’s city doth this Sun ap- 
pear, 
Clouded in flesh, yet shepherds sit 
ve here. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 
BY GEORGE WITHERS. 


As on the night before this happy 


morn, , 
A blessed angel unto shepherds 
told, 
Where (in a stable) He was poorly 
born, 


Whom nor the earth, nor heaven 
of heavens can hold: 
Through Bethlem rung 
This news at their re- 
turn; 
Yea, angels sung 
That God with us was 
born; 
And they made mirth because we 
should not mourn, ” 


Their angel-carol sing we then, 
lo God on high all glory be, 
For peace on earth bestoweth 

he, 

And showeth favor unto men, 
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This favor Christ vouchsafed for our 
sake ; 
To buy us thrones, he in a manger 
lay ; 
Our weakness took, that 
strength might take ; 
And was disrobed that he might 
us array : 
Our flesh he wore, 
Our sin to wear away ; 
Our curse he bore, 


we his 


That we escape it may ; 
And wept for us, that we might sing 
for aye. 


With angels, therefore, sing again, 
To God on high all glory be ; 
For peace on earth bestoweth he, 

And showeth favor unto men. 


GOD REST YOU, MERRY GEN- 
TLEMEN. 
BY AN OLD AUTHOR, 
Gop rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day ; 
To save us all from Satan’s power, 
When we were gone astray. 
O tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour was born on 
Christmas day. 








WINTER AND CHRISTMAS, BY THE ELDER 


POETS. 





“Lo! meagre Want 


From God, our heavenly Father, 
\ blessed angel came, 
And unto certain shepherds | 
Brought tidings of the same ; 
How that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by name. 
O tidings, &e. 


Fear not, then said the angel, 
Let nothing you affright ; 
This day is born a Saviour, 
Of virtue, power, and might, 
So frequently to vanquish all 


uprears 


her sickly head 


THE APPROACH OF CHRISTMAS. 


BY JOHN GAY. 


| WHEN rosemary, and bays, the poets’ crown, 


Are bawl’d in frequent cries through all the town ; 


| Then judge the festival of Christmas near,— 


Christmas, the joyous period of the year. 

Now with bright holly all your temples strew, 
With laurel green, and sacred mistletoe. 

Now, heaven-born Charity! thy blessings shed ; 
Bid meagre Want uprear her sickly head ; 


| See, 


see! the heaven-born maid her blessings 


shed; 


| Lo! meager Want uprears her sickly head ; 
| Clothed are the naked, and the needy glad, 
| While selfish Avarice alone is sad. 


The friends of Satan quite. 
O tidings, &e. 





eas 
The shepherds at those tidings 


Rejoiced much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding 
In tempest, storm, and wind, 
And went to Bethlehem straightway, 
This blessed Babe to find. 
O tidings, &e. 


But when to Bethlehem they came, 
Where as this infant lay, 
They found him in a manger 
Where oxen feed on hay, 
His mother Mary kneeling 
Unto the Lord did pray. 
O tidings, &e. 


Now to the Lord sing praises, | 
All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace, 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface. 
O tidings, &c. 


SUMMER TOIL, 


AND WINTER CHEER. 


(From Poor Robin's Almanack.) 


Now after all our slaving, toiling, 

In harvest or hot weather broiling, 

The scorching weather ’s gone and past, 
And shivering winter’s come at last. 
Good fires will now do very well, 

For Christmas cheer begins to smell. 
Those that in summer labored hard, 
Are for a Christmas storm prepared ; 
And from their store are able now 

To feast themselves and neighbors too, 
With pork and mutton, veal and beef— 
Of country feasting, these are chief ; 
Sut those that yet would farther go, 
May have a hollow bit or so, 

Pig, capon, turkey, goose and coney, 
Whatever may be had for money ; 

Such plenteous living’s their enjoyment, 
Who truly follow their employment, 
While slothful, lurking, idle drones 

Do scarce deserve to pick the bones. 
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sIRTH-PLACE 


W* give in our present number several 
illustrated Christmas poems from 
the elder poets ; 
light view of Bethlehem, the birth-place 
of Christ, 
them. 

We may not be 


as a suitable counterpart 
able to determine the 
Christ 
or point to the cave in which, for part of 


exact spot where was crucified, 


and add the above moon- | 


| 


! 


| looked Jerusalem 
to 





HEM. 


OF CHRIST. 

are the scenes which he looked upon—the 
Holy Mount, which once bore the Temple 
—that Mount Olivet which 
know 
Gerizim still overhangs the Valley 


once 
that Mount 
ot 
Shechem—that there is the hill where once 


over- 





we 


stood Samaria—that there is Nazareth, 


| within whose secluded vale our Lord so 


three days, his body lay; nor is the lo- 


cality from which he ascended to heaven as- 
certainable. The Scriptures are silent, and 
np other authority can supply the informa- 


tion. But we know that in the Holy Land 


long awaited the time appointed for his 
public ministry—the plain of Gennesareth, 
and the Sea of Galilee—the mountains to 
which he retired—the plains in which he 
wrought his miraecles—the waters which 
he trod, and the Jordan. still rolling its 
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; 
consecrated waters to the bituminous lake 


W icked ¢ 


an look upon Pales- 


where the iles stood ; and, 


knowing all this, we « 
tine 
ol ruins, investe¢ 1 with counitle 


omething more than mere masses 
s traditions 
—as something, in fact, inseparably as- 
| with a literature which excels in 
all the 


1a | ry, and ¢ 


imity ethics, and philosophy, 


nd eloquence of the remainder 


if the ancient world. 


scene of the solemn events which 





marked the dawn of Christianity, every 
fvot of | stine is hallowed ground ; and 
when we come to reflect on the divine 
ch ter of the religious system thus in- 
i ted—on its mission and immortal 
tendencies—all our surprise at the en- 
thusiasm—at me pel ods the absolute 
delirium—which prompted the pilgrimages 


of the middle ages, vanishes. Christianity 
n a firm hold of the public mind— 
he heart, and in the first 
a loftier, purer feeling 
the fur 


iry inv 


‘ore which 


wordin aslons now 


aes. hey vere na- 


incidental to an age of mental 


We who live in an age of 


d ! vat on. 
et and books, do not need such a 
ulus—we can bring distant places be- 


mind’s eye without traveling to 


1 in person ; and we will undertake to 





those who read diligently know 

1 the world without their own 
1 those who travel leisure ly, 
learnedly. The facilities 

1 literature have brought 

K of the most remote p Ss to 
ni ery lireside therefore this is not 
! ol lorim t If we want to be 

ed to the | Cl} | feat of the 
HH \ Lat ! oO hy can ! ov! tified 
1out taking a passage in a Levantine 
m the tist and t Wi can 
) them before us with almost magical 
( Bethlehem—next to Je 1- 
n t itere r pl ce in the 
{ Land e tl rht our readers would 
ic » illu m, accompanied 
n on, of that scene of the 

« n , 

Bethlehem is a village situated on a 
Sil rround, about six miles from Jeru- 
ilem The first view is Imposing. The 

village appears covering the ridge of a hill 

i the uthern side of a deep and exten- 


sive valley, and reaching from east to 


west The most 


VoL. \ —42 


conspicuous object 1s 
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the monastery erected over the supposed 
“cave of the Nativity ;” its walls and 
battlements have the air of a large fortress. 





From this point the Dead Se is seen be- 
The road 


which 





| low, on the lett. winds round 


the top of a valley, tradition has 
fixed upon as the scene of the angelic 


the birth of 


Lord to the she pherds ; but different spots 


vision which announced ou 


have been selected, the Romish authorities 


not being agreed on the subject. ‘The 
number of inhabitants in Bethlehem is about 


hundred, the 


DY 


three majority of whom gain 


making bead 


their livelihood s, carving 
mother-of-pearl shells with sacred subjects, 
and manufacturing small tables and ecruci- 
The the 
privilege of marking the limbs and bodies 
of the d 


monograms, by means of ounpowder—a 


fixes. monks claim exclusive 


votees with crosses, stars, and 


practice borrowed from the customs of 


heathenism ; for Virgil expressly mentions 


it in the fourth book of the ‘ A¢neid.” 
But at Bethlehem, as well as Jerusalem. 
the puerilitiies and mummeries of the 
priests sadly interfere with the harmony 
of the associations that are clustered in 
and about this interesting locality. The 
monastery being built on a rock, the legend 
has been concocted, that the stable in 


which Christ was born was a tlo eu 
in the rock. 
‘The ancient tombs and excavations are¢ 


occasionally used by the Arabs as pl 


or 
Sf 


ice 


of shelter ; but the gospel narrative aifords 


no countenance to the notion that the Vir- 
gin took refuge in any cave of this deserip- 
tion. On the contrary, it was evidently 
a mang belonging to the inn, or khan; 
in other words, the upper rooms being 
wholly occupied, the holy family were 
compelled to take up their abode in the 


lat r rs : and 
lotted to the mules and hor 


court al ses, 0} 
* animal 7" DT » th he j 
other animals. io suppose that the inn, 
or the stable, whether attached to the inn 
or not, was a grotto, 1s to outrage common 


sense. But the New ‘Testament was not 
the de which was followed by th 


oul 
orig 
The 


present edifice is represented by Chateau- 


mother of Constantine, to whom the 


inal Church owed its foundation. 
briand as of undoubtedly high antiquity 
vet Doubdan, an old traveler, says thai 
the monastery was destroyed in the year 
1263 by | 


the Moslems ; and in its present 
at all events, it cannot lay claim to 


state, 
The convent is divided 


a higher date. 


among the Greek, Roman, and Armenian 








THE 


‘h of whom sep 











are assio s places of worsh p and 
h tatio for the me iks ; but, on certain 
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floor, 
manee 
Magi 
two lamps, presented by different 
of Christendom. Chateaubrian 
14 f 
scribed the ene in his usual fh 
rn native vie 
‘Noth be 1 e pleas 
] ] i? ; ¢ y 
rriane 1s i It S$ 
} of the It in and Spar 
which 1 sent the 1 ries of 
r} i I its ot t r : 
lered | Inc 
{ y burnin re t cradle 
i 1, } lu t 
d t tend nes } I 
: Phe , rts em ? ( 
Arab, who, leaving his « $ l 
| tl } of old LS 
Kit f J sin the ma 
it tar f ¢ leser 
rte 
t e i I 
d on , , ( 
\ I il 
tl nat s of ( i ! 
rane ‘ 
s t sent sel e! | ( 
1 f 
( to concei 
~ Bethlehem. the h 
| tric by the I 
mstal nthe whole nee of | 
neces L ( mstan which 
he despised and savagely-neglect 
r to the Make nd 
opment of 
‘ , {f the whole world ‘ 
) t! | tv of i 
wi 1 betore i been hol 
r t wl 
t wh 
( y pe ‘ 
( \ I 
1? ( i¢ i 
. ‘ hy { ly. | “ 
‘ ‘ ( 
} , ¥ 
| 
t { ] a 
I { ono d ) 
i i I } 
dead all ' ( 
1 mi I ( \ ( 
t fort (, t 
oO OF t eve il f 
Ih, hen tl ¢ d ol ole 
ve V ere 1\ Si l 
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and 


hollowed 


Before 


out 
it is the alta 


11s 


Illuminated by 














eve 


called 


THE 


t 


ning, avou 


two young 


I cely to be men; the one 
x 1 other a year or two older- 
valked dow Chie ipside, London, to- 
veth 
Bu ‘ wis over—peopl kept ( urly 
10u Nn the clumsy shutters were to 
he most ] closed Cradesmen | 
their doors, pretty faces looked out of 
\ | \V nd pp entices pl ve 
I iif, O ingle-stick 1 the 
d wok up qui pe je with their 
tel WW N tt rs We ius ewo 
oung men | named betore Mark Lori- 
mer the younger, and Edward Dawme 
h eld lIked down Cheapside to- 
h Phe M e talk rvery earnestly, 
1 did not seem to heed the boys at play 
tl 1] rt that I h ough the 
( ! ‘ks upon St. Mary 
{ the homes to se¢ 
natter 
uld be so the 
é nd s ry that our 
sho Ccastll ich tro blous times.” 
Wi lL Geo Ir 1 Mark, * we 
it y would end!” 
| | nd.” went on the other, 
tl » be another burning in 
~ V\ I that Queen 
| | 1 wi present.” 
, i ,! d Mark may 
1 the | judgment 
) t earth. 
\\ Ma 1 his fie sh 
| he ra nd kney it tor a 
la cl | not many 
hames W ts motel 
ove I { i then siew 
Iw Lhe e crowding 
‘ 1 orph nd offt up 
l ( ly ku I best 
oe land” 
Hi : 1 Day there 
i t Tie t hye { 1 ‘ 
| il 1,” Mark vered, with 
a] roism se | } 
1¢ t') n oO ye 
ag | | very well,” Daw- 
+ = ‘ ple LS it 
t 1 to vhipping-post, as 
i) e of lads were, not many 
d | 1 almost to death.” 


YOUNG 
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“T woul 
Mark, “ if 


the whippin 


d not deny the truth,” said 


the whips were scorpions, and 


r-post the stake.” 


“ But supposing now,” Dawmer asked 
—Q(, so slily and so softly !-—* they were 
to vou and say, ° What do you 
Rta 


vuread 


to come 


} 


think about the and wine in ths 


Lord’s suppet 


‘*What do I think of it 


“Yes, what is it 

‘* Bread and wine.” 

ick atlas a tha nrieat th 
But after the prayers of the pric f 


Bread and wine. 


hy. don’t you know,” said Dawmer, 


| be flat heresy to say so 


priest, it is bread and wine 


After the 


ne man li 


asked. 


Vs hlood, 


‘“ What is it, 


wughed. 


soul, and divinity of 


Christ.” 


ny,” suid the young man, 
: 
* and 


* Well, 


I ous,” salt 


ys will deny.” 
you know it 1s better to be c@au- 


‘Nobody ean tell 


1 Dawmer. 


what may h ppen m these troublous times ; 


better, | should think, try some cunning 
way of getting out of it.” 
‘Wh suid Mark, smiling 
“oy le some pet verse, like poor Prine s 
liz eth (iod save her!- 
( t Word tha ike it; 
iH | d and brake it; 
And the Word did make it 
| | \ ind take it.’”’ 
hus king, the young men passed 
on. eros e Stocks market, and shaped 


heir co for London Bridge, where 
they | ( 
© 


lived with his father on 





this { old bridge, for in those days 
it w COVE 1 with houses, and had the 
p ; of a regular street. It was 
evening, and the sun w setting when 
Mark reached home. In a small room, 

hung the river, sat his old fa- 

is Watching the stream as it 
flowée dl ray lly onward, g | I ind strug- 
| ng gainst th pile Ol the br age, S it 
dashed wildly under the narrow arches. 


id as Mark en- 
‘They sat 
troubles of 


The old man turned his he 


tered, anc isped his hands. 
and talked together about the 
the period, cruelty of Queen 


Mary, and 


the 
the dread that was on all those 


ipout 
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who held the reformed faith. They talk- lioly name of Jesus, and how they roughly 
ed of those whom they had known, with | used the venerable man. and were about 
whom they had often worsh ped, but who to test him, as they said, by holding his 
had suffered death by fire or sword for the | hand over a burning lamp. Just at tl 
faith they held so dear. ‘They sat and talk moment the seeret door was opened, ar 
ed together till the last rays of the sun had | the youne man came forth. 
ziided away, and the J ile moon had arisen He was thrown to prison that 1 ht, 
e heavens, and cast its flood of mel- and the old man, with a heavy heart, was 
low light on the picturesque old city. | left in his home. The next day and the 
Chen the old man summoned his servant | next he sought to see his son. but soucht 
—a godly woman, stricken in years: the In vain; on the third he was told that he f 
( 1 was spread, at | meal spread out, | was econdemned—that he who had betray 
1 they sat down to supper. ‘The old | ed him had borne witness against him— 
man sked God’s blessine on their food, conclusive evidence, they said, of ruilt 
nd as he ended there was a loud knock | This fellow was but a lad himself: no othe 
it the oute door. Margery withdrew to than Kd ard Dawn F Judas that h 
open it. \ few moments more. and a tall, was '—he had sold his triend for the blood | 
well-made man strode into the room. He money, and had left him now to die 
lifted his cap as he did so with a courtly So there was another hich holiday 
then, pe Inti to a papel which le Crow Is thre n ed the way acain tron New 
held in his hand, said, **/ een Mary's gate to Smithfield: th sands vathered in 
4 that open space; and city officers and 
ihey lt il] The old man Ose, soldi about the stakes. which 
but s tongue clave to the roof of his | wer ctims. Six or sever 
me \M rery Ve t Llous Dut the were nd hu re bundle ( 
\ rman was go lhe few moments ts were being brought toecetl { 
which had elapse tween the knock the bi Att } fixed, the ] 
t er , hay een flies ; ers we } ) t 7 ( e stre . 
I old n 1 ot ft ( 5s 4 | men, two we ( na the ud \I | 
‘ | ind felt it, and his ( Ine I'he e exh d by t 
j d coneealed hi one of to repe mut ned e tothe ge 
i ( clos with W hold h s | were fastened by stro ( ns 
f : j s to the stake he face p 
we Olle ' have com them, an ( nal f I 
here, com {to ar tvo ! i“ black smoke « le ! nd the fire 
him come forth nd dane e of the } e 1 
s 0 I It was more | be ( 
( vet do ( 1 ve lL ove I t per le w { 
| vay So pe oung Mark Lorime 
“ \ H een r¢ he he L vietim to tlo of Quee 
he now ( ( \ once! Marv’s reijon 
( ‘ | I d It vou had e1 Old he t 
»? ( ( i d rd or ie ‘ \ » the 
) yom OV ( the Than \ 
} { ‘ t | col would | SPP] e ¢ } | 7 
| I. b n dow! | lt hed him, vy ‘ 
! f y ell I ha ! 1! 
‘ ty ( y - 
‘ ed vu ( p Ilium 
’ Old blood for \ d ee vi ( ‘ I ] 
ee hin ! 1 the « only « mal wal \ 
I ins 5 ( t shall who +} 
I , > mn = : iii 
Spare t een d take tlh oO many u ests of | ) 
the old m nswered ‘and Go , | ind def | hat he ( ( 
between t \ . ‘ s { 
What ; it to repeat | \ npo } ppv | 
said—how oaths w e mut ed W 1 the self, or m othe him ) 
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e do not te 
upon our rea 
respe s to 
restricted as 

I 1 I A l 

i ti i é 

ma hot pr 

In our editor r 

to dis ral important public questions 
nds ntinue to do so hereafter. We must 
isk our re rs, and especially our correspond- 
ents, to mind our real position in tl 
respect, ar t rd to us and to each other 
all suit rt It will be our editorial 
care that l not be abused. 

The 1 I rs report tl Bi , the noy- 
el | ntly wi ito a friend in Boston 
tl l a ration IL have el 1 
I I I I t Tam gl y 

tu I have exhausted the powe [ 

fe, chas pleasure where it is not to 
found s years avo bi Ci start 1 
t Ll by an ¢ juen t extrava- 
ter « Extreme as its 
\ $ t1 y were, it was, nevert s 
inter I 8 { the mal vhicl 
rae It ed a pre l stat I - 
tal, if not I th hich bordered on 
! I 1o1 \ had he vea in 
col } aid nt en abso. l 

t nh t he wi i 

hel ut the langua he uses 
His « fort is to forget f in | 


by1 
mput 
that 
é 
l 
D 1 ¢ 
that 
n nh 





ly the effect of moral 

















in l 
‘4 
1 38 4 
11 
t l idition, as de l 
thins » have especially studied 
I nation cf the sufferer to self- 
ns, especially on moral point He 
to hin * ima iry crimes—crime 
| s never thought of before H 
S$ Tault to t ne vi He mis- 
sof his li InoK¢ {in é 
1 i n, nto matters of sell-sus- 
I I I ind the rs all 
t l \ satlor 1 
th hun ity ot true I ¢ 
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ed his former morbid ) 
h literary | ra. - 
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Ther 1S sol thir more, wé ust 1 his correct the d ster | has ¢ mitted His 
ca thar I yl bid mental stat \ pentance may, at least, deter others f1 ] 
bet ral the significance é reat crime Such, if tl rt about Bu 
I ha ned upon hit His last tw rks is r will be, we hope, the ¢ ei 
ha urprised tl world by t r improv exal 
I at ind I I | | i Le t 4 7 
vi 1 | In one m re I (QUESTION IN ] Our own countr 
1 re sto a y biography t ] Imos the 1 ! red 
Q t book of t times for th t of a | puting the $ } esis of the w 

ng soul Life of Robert H ork | of the human 1 At the thirty-first meetia 
V himself ey t imil the Society G n he 
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must be satis excess of births over deaths was nearly one- 
! be one wh third—615,000 births to 390,000 deaths—and 
\ V i . | yet the peopling force of the nation, U1 we may 
Owen, W is n the head of | so call it, is only exerted in a comparatively 
ts, delivered an address before moderate degree. <A large number of men and 
sion of the British Association on | women, in every part of Great Britain, who live 
ect, in which he vindicated the | to advanced ages, never marry. The Registrar 
ot unity of the race. General’s editor announces, somewhat trium- 
phantly, that t British | tion contains 
AN (;ENII t orte » Al t reserve ¢ mo! than al n unmarried 
\ squ i rists) tha th men id of 1 et ! ! unmarried 
the s ur most | itiful men, in t prime of life, with many more 
Ir. ( p, t wel n cl man f younger ages ind tl these celibate 
thinks how r that | 3 tillions were married, it would result that the 
t t] ‘ the birt pel nu nstead being 700,000, 
i 1 the Vew-L t vould | 1,600,000, The Gazett contends 
Uy | re Mr that th rld should 1 er snecr at 
é to Dorchester, saw Miss iwhelors and old maids, but rather honor 
l in a letter | them for tl blessedness. It admonishes 
it. ds could | thos ) ried to beware lest the un 
I 3 uleq idea f marri ! ! ma wnd so doul and 
' | I rt nt i“! irl had A A I | reast ol 
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t ila ist I'l Re trar General, or 
t census | rather his editor, discusses the je n detail. 
exha H s that the ] lation of Great Britaiz 
, ts reased ¢ y sl per cent. duru that 
| ri t hut i i and 
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I tol rails t restoration of the 
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